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COMMUNITY  REPRESENTATIVES 


Since  1961,  the  Department  of  Defense's  (DoD)  Office  of 
Economic  Adjustment  (OEA)  has  been  working  with  communities 
significantly  affected  by  changes  in  DoD  activities.  During 
that  period,  we  have  published  a  series  of  Community  Guidance 
Manuals  as  a  way  of  quickly  and  informally  providing  informa¬ 
tion  about  community  economic  adjustment. 

Even  the  most  vibrant  communities  suffer  at  least  short¬ 
term  employment  and  revenue  losses  when  DoD-related  (or  other 
dominant)  sources  of  local  jobs  suddenly  decline.  DoD's  expendi¬ 
tures  for  personnel,  weapons  systems,  and  base  operations  are 
always  subject  to  change. 

"Diversifying  Defense  Dependent  Communities"  was  prepared 
for  leaders  of  communities  where  DoD  activities  represent  sig¬ 
nificant  portions  of  the  local  employment  and  other  critical 
fiscal  bases.  By  surveying  five  of  the  available  methods  of 
local  economic  diversification,  it  is  a  guide  for  communities 
wishing  to  preempt  negative  local  impacts  caused  by  a  future 
DoD-related  cutback. 

Further,  although  a  DoD-related  decline  may  never  occur,  a 
diversified  local  economy  will  be  better  able  to  withstand  other 
important  disruptions  from  natural  disasters,  declines  within  an 
industry,  and  national/wor ld-wide  economic  difficulties. 

OEA  operates  as  the  staff  to  the  President's  Economic 
Adjustment  Committee  (EAC),  composed  of  18  federal  government 
agencies.  OEA  and  EAC  are  available  to  support  your  community’s 
economic  diversification  efforts. 


Robert  M.  Rauner 
Director 

Office  of  Economic  Adjustment 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Communities  dependent  on  one  (or  a  very  few)  employer(s) 
for  their  vitality  are  unnecessarily  vulnerable  to  sudden  and 
uncontrollable  economic  distress.  In  northeastern  towns  where 
the  textile  industry  flourished  during  the  last  century,  and  in 
western  towns  where  until  recently  oil  and  mining  were  thriving 
growth  industries,  "booms"  have  turned  into  "busts." 

Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  installations  are  dominant 
employers  in  many  small  and  rural  places.  Even  robust  communi¬ 
ties  that  encountered  a  sudden  and  significant  decline  in  nearby 
DoD  installations  in  the  past  faced  a  trying  period  of  adjust¬ 
ment  before  the  impact  was  overcome.  Although  no  significant 
realignments  may  now  be  foreseen  in  similar  communities,  they 
should  use  these  "good  times"  to  insulate  themselves  from  the 
possible  future  shock  of  an  unexpected  decline  in  their  employ¬ 
ment  and  tax  bases. 

-fry.C  - - - — 

This  Community  Guidance  Manual^  is  one  in  a  series  prepared 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Adjustment  (OEA)  to  provide  communi¬ 
ties  neighboring  DoD  installations  with  helpful  information 
pertinent  to  a  variety  of  DoD-related  circumstances.  Unlike 
the  previous  manuals,  this  one  can  also  be  used  readily  by  many 
communities  (with  undiversified  economies)  not  hosting  DoD 
activities . 

OEA  has  selected  five  representative  illustrations  of  how 
local  leaders  can  affect  healthy  diversification  of  their 
community's  economy.  These  methods  were  developed  and  are  used 
independently  of  each  other  and  DoD The  institutions  that 
developed  them  represent  the  educational,  not-for-profit,  and 
for-profit  sectors;  and  are  listed  below. 

V,.;  ’  '•  fflu  vt °  t y 

•  Battelle"  Columbus  Laboratories, 

PHH  Fantus  Corporation; 

Midwest  Research  Institute? 

University  of  Arizona? 

*'  University  of  Wisconsin,  a  -  y  -  -  •’  f''  ;  ■ ‘  '  '  '  t  ;  ?•  '>< 

Their  individual  approaches  show  some  expected  similarities. 
Each  stresses  the  need  to  objectively  analyze  the  nature  of  the 
local  community  and  identify  job  producing  enterprises  that  can 
operate  profitably  there.  At  the  same  time,  each  method  also 
causes  local  experts  to  perform  subjective  analyses  also  aimed 
at  finding  these  mutually  compatible  fits.  However,  each 
institution  uses  different  tools  to  determine  and  array  these 
complementary  sets  of  data. 
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Battelle  uses  a  multi-staged  method  screening  process  to 
find  industries  stored  in  its  own  data  base  that  fit  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Each  factor  is  then  rated  against  a  perfect  score  to 
test  their  fit  with  the  community.  Fantus  creates  a  seguenced 
strategic  planning  process  identifying  candidate  industries 
that  is  then  integrated  into  the  community's  overall  economic 
development  program.  MRI  has  produced  an  electronic  target 
industry  analysis  that  automatically  leads  economic  developers 
to  likely  industries  to  attract  and  develop  locally.  The 
University  of  Arizona  relies  on  the  Delphi  Method  of  iterative 
surveys  to  lead  community  experts  to  logical  conclusions  about 
which  industries  might  help  diversify  their  community.  The 
University  of  Wisconsin  depends  on  an  in-place  network  of 
developers  to  provide  long-term  support  for  local  diversifica¬ 
tion  efforts. 

The  approaches  discussed  in  this  manual  should  be  applied 
only  by  qualified  professionals.  However,  each  requires  primary 
participation  by  community  representatives.  Because  of  this, 
diversification  plans  generated  by  these  processes  are  truly 
products  of  the  people  for  whom  they  meant  to  assist. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


Background 

The  Office  of  Economic  Adjustment  was  created  in  1961  to 
aid  communities  facing  significant  changes  at  nearby  Department 
of  Defense  (DoD)  installations.  Our  experience  in  the  400 
places  where  we  have  worked  since  then  shows  there  are  many 
reasonable  ways  to  blunt  the  impact  of  threats  to  local 
economies . 

Well  conceived  adjustment  strategies  have  yielded  positive 
results  in  communities  where  relatively  large  decreases  in  DoD 
population  and  jobs  (uniformed,  civil  service,  and  contractor) 
occurred.  Jobs  lost  were  replaced  most  often  with  new  ones 
created  by  the  private  sector,  former  DoD  property  went  on  the 
tax  roles  for  the  first  time,  and  the  provision  of  public  ser¬ 
vices  eventually  adjusted  to  new  levels  of  demand.  when  rela¬ 
tively  significant  DoD-related  growth  occurred,  a  schedule  of 
needed  new  facilities  and  services  was  created  to  ensure  their 
availabilities  as  the  population  grew.  When  growth  occurred, 
care  was  also  taken  to  assess  the  fiscal  impact  on  the  local 
public  sector  to  be  sure  that  the  new  infrastructure  could  be 
adequately  and  reasonably  financed. 

Even  very  successfully  operating  communities  were  strained 
when  forced  into  sudden  changes.  Most  were  not  ready  for  them; 
but  most  of  the  communities'  leadership  met  the  challenge. 
During  the  periods  of  disruption  and  adjustment,  communities' 
experiences  ranged  from  reduced  public  revenues  that  weakened 
public  services  systems  to  the  growth  of  public  services  that 
could  not  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  them.  But  the  crisis 
of  sudden  and  severe  change  was  their  primary  motivation  to 
adapt.  There  are  many  success  stories  that  show  communities 
that  are  now  better  off  for  the  short-term  trauma  they 
endured . ® 

Individual  contexts  for  terms  such  as  significant, 
sudden,  and  disruption  are  needed.  To  be  a  significant 
impact,  the  actual  number  of  jobs  lost  must  exceed  some  large 
proportion  of  all  local  jobs.  Because  of  greater  and  more 
varied  employment  possibilities  in  a  metropolis,  a 
significant  loss  will  be  a  higher  percentage  than  that  lost 
in  a  rural  community.  How  fast  is  sudden?  In  this  context, 
sudden  refers  to  a  timeframe  too  short  for  normally  effective 
local  assimilation  and  response.  Such  a  period  for  a  community 
with  well  coordinated  leadership  roles  will  be  much  shorter 
than  for  one  with  institutional  conflicts  and  limited  resources 
to  quickly  mitigate  a  reduction  of  local  employment.  And  so,  a 
disruption  of  the  economy  happens  when  the  job  loss  is  too 
large  and  too  imminent  for  the  community  to  prevent  a  harmful 
lessening  of  the  tax  and  job  bases.  Again,  the  actual  dangers 
posed  by  these  effects  are  primarily  determined  by  the 
community's  ability  to  preempt  them. 


Diversification:  What  Is  It  and  Who  Needs  It? 


Many  communities  reflect  an  economic  vitality  due  to  a 
strong  DoD  presence  in  their  midst.  They  enjoy  a  peaceful  and 
productive  coexistence  that  evolved  over  time;  mutual  compati¬ 
bility  has  become  a  welcome  part  of  the  landscape.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  this  arrangement 
can  unexpectedly  terminate  through  neither  the  wish  nor  direct 
action  of  either  partner.  Changes  in  technology,  national 
security  policy,  foreign  affairs  concerns,  and  budget  con¬ 
straints  are  among  the  many  contingencies  that  may  eventually 
dissolve  a  working  DoD/community  partnership.  Forward-looking 
community  leaders  can  prepare  for  that  eventuality  by  reducing 
the  relative  dominance  of  DoD  programs  in  their  communities. 
There  will  be  benefits  even  if  no  DoD-related  downturn  comes. 

Diversification  of  the  local  employment  base  is  a  form  of 
economic  development  that  can  preempt  socio-economic 
disruptions.  In  this  way,  no  one  job  producing/tax  paying 
community  member’s  fortunes  will  unduly  effect  the  other’s. 
Conscientiously  assessing  the  community's  assets  and  limitations 
may  produce  the  desired  results  for  community  leaders  of 
improving  local  conditions  for  enterprises  already  operating  in 
their  area.  As  the  diversification  process  progresses,  it  can 
then  identify  new  and  different  activities  to  insulate  the 
community  from  Lhe  effects  of  an  errant  shock.  It  typically 
involves  attracting  new  employment  activities  to  the  community 
either  through  expansion  or  relocation,  working  with  those 
already  there  so  they  expand,  and  helping  to  start  new 
enterprises . 

Diversification  is  not  an  automatic  panacea  for  a  stagnant 
economy.  And  healthy  local  economies  driven  primarily  by  one 
dominant  employer  (or  two)  may  not  necessarily  be  improved  much 
by  it  either.  Instead,  the  process  of  diversification  should 
be  applied  in  a  thoughtful  and  tailored  way  by  community  leaders 
interested  in  surveying  alternative  futures. 

The  process  of  diversification  is  by  its  nature  liberating. 
Alternatives  to  the  community's  current  economic  patterns  should 
be  sought  and  encouraged.  And  so  the  best  approach  is  probably 
not  a  targeted  effort  to  attract  just  one  more  major  employer 
to  the  area.  A  variety  of  new  activities--services ,  government, 
industrial,  retailing,  and  others--should  be  objectively  consi¬ 
dered  as  candidates.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  to  take 
the  fullest  advantage  of  the  DoD  facility's  economic  spin-off 
affects.  But,  just  like  whole  communities,  private  enterprises 
profitably  selling  to  a  captive  DoD  market  must  also  be  wary  of 
the  dangers  of  too  much  reliance  on  one  customer.  Those  firms 
can  and  should  build  on  their  business  base  with  DoD  to  reach 
more  and  varied  customers.  This  manual  suggests  some  ways  to 
do  that. 
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Purpose  of  this  Manual 


This  Community  Guidance  Manual  was  prepared  for  use  by 
those  communities  now  enjoying  productive  relationships  with 
DoD  military  facilities  and/or  plants  making  large  amounts  of 
DoD's  supplies.  No  disruption  of  DoD  activities  is  now 
anticipated  in  these  communities.  But  their  insulation  from 
normal  dynamic  "market  forces"  has  often  served  to  atrophy 
their  capacity  to  adjust  to  major  structural  changes  that 
sometimes  occur.  The  manual  assumes  that  benefits  will  probably 
occur  by  evolving  away  from  a  dominant  source  of  employment  and 
tax  base  toward  a  more  diversified  array  of  economic  activities. 
It  suggests  ways  to  do  this  and  so  reduce  sharply  the  dangers 
to  the  community  posed  by  a  narrow  dominance  of  the  local  labor 
market  and  economy. 

Because  economic  impacts  are  relative  in  nature,  we  antici¬ 
pate  that  most  communities  fitting  the  profile  of  "defense 
dependent"  will  be  fairly  small  and  somewhat  rural.  The  manual 
references  diversification  approaches  used  in  such  communities. 
If  used  with  care,  however,  they  can  be  generally  applicable  to 
much  larger  places.  It  is  important  to  note  that  some  larger 
communities  hosting  significant  levels  of  defense  activities 
(relative  to  their  size),  such  as  San  Antonio  and  San  Diego, 
are  also  working  to  reduce  their  own  economic  dependencies  on 
that  sector. 

The  manual  is  intended  to  be  used  in  preempting  the  effects 
of  a  dominant  local  employer's  sudden  cutback  or  dissolution. 
It  surveys  five  separate,  but  complementary  approaches  to  local 
economic  diversification  that  have  been  developed  and  are  used 
by  five  separate  consulting  organizations.  Some  of  these  tech¬ 
niques  can  be  applied  to  mitigate  disruptions  in  the  private 
sector  caused  by  a  sudden  entry  into  the  community  of  a  signif¬ 
icant  employer. 

The  next  five  chapters  provide  insights  into  the  way  each 
organization  has  addressed  the  task  of  matching  client 
communities  with  enterprises  likely  to  find  the  areas 
profitable  places  to  operate.  These  summaries  do  not 
completely  detail  each  organization's  total  body  of  work  and 
philosophy;  they  are  meant  only  to  stimulate  the  reader 
sufficiently  to  pursue  a  program  of  sound  and  proven  local 
economic  development  (via  diversification).  The  selection  of 
these  organizations  and  their  methodologies  does  not  bestow 
OEA's  certification  that  they  are  the  only,  or  even  the 
best,  ways  to  diversify  the  economic  base  of  a  community. 
Rather,  each  chapter  surveys  an  approach  judged  by  OEA  to 
represent  a  credible  example  of  how  to  implement  the  task  of 
local  economic  diversification. 
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Details  on  the  publications  referenced  by  superscripts  in  these 
chapters  are  found  in  Appendix  A.  The  organizations  are: 

o  Bat  telle  Columbus  Laboratories 
o  PHH  Fantus  Corporation 
o  Midwest  Research  Institute 
o  University  of  Arizona 
o  University  of  Wisconsin 

Readers  are  encouraged  to  learn  more  about  the  organizations 
and  techniques  described  here;  and  to  find  out  about  other 
options  that  are  not.  Appendix  F  presents  people  to  contact  in 
each  surveyed  organization. 
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II.  BATTELLE  COLUMBUS  LABORATORIES 


An  economic  diversification  program  can  be  an  integral  par*: 
of  an  overall  local  economic  development  effort.  Its  goal  is 
to  introduce  more  sources  of  employment  into  the  community. 
With  limited  resources,  community  leaders  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment  professionals  will  generate  these  new  employers  in  the 
most  cost-effective  way  possible.  This  is  usually  accomplished 
by  identifying  and  targeting  activities  that  can  successfully 
operate  in  the  community.  The  research  and  planning  work  on 
which  the  overall  development  program  is  based  must  first  be 
executed  before  the  job  base  will  grow. 


Research 

Battelle  Columbus  Laboratories  has  identified  several 
research  steps  necessary  to  prepare  a  community  to  identify  new 
wanted  and  needed  activities. ^  Battelle  has  organized  its 
basic  methodology  in  selecting  enterprises  for  the  community  in 
a  multi-staged  way.  Exhibit  1  presents  these  interrelated 
stages.  They  are  a  way  to  organize  the  process  of  reducing 
industry  possibilities  fitting  the  community  to  a  manageable 
number  to  pursue  as  appropriate.  Experience  shows  that  the 
order  of  the  first  three  factors  presented  to  progressively 
screen  out  ill-suited  candidates--f rom  either  the  community's 
or  the  industry's  point  of  view--works  well.  However,  there 
may  be  sound  reasons  to  apply  these  screenings  in  a  different 
order . 


MARKET  AND  SUPPLIER  ORIENTATION 

First  identify  the  nature  of  the  community's  market  and  the 
availability  of  sources  of  supply  for  industries.  This  simple 
supply/demand  matrix  will  lead  to  more  complex  research. 


GROWTH  AND  SHIFT 

Identify  industries 
employment  and  places  of 
that  more  often  establish 


that  are  growing  both  in 
operations.  These  are  the 
or  relocate  new  plants. 


terms  of 
industries 


OPERATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Identify  the  industries'  requirements  for  labor,  utilities, 
transportation,  natural  resources,  etc.  to  more  closely  match 
them  with  the  community's  existing  or  potential  assets.  This 
survey  is  somewhat  complex,  and  a  way  to  manage  it  is  described 
in  the  next  section. 


SPECIAL  FACTORS 

The  community  may  possess  some  unusual  characteristics  such 
as  historical  fame,  a  rare  natural  resource,  or  an  institution 
of  excellence.  Special  attributes  might  be  interpreted  in  the 
initial  screenings  as  limits  on  the  community’s  appeal  when  in 
fact  they  can  help  focus  it.  However,  communities  showing  these 
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Exhfcit  1 


MARKET  AND  SUPPLIER  ORIENTATION 
REGIONAL  LINKAGES 


Industries  that  would  have  a 
reason  to  locate  in  the  area 


FLOW  OF  STEPS  IN  THE  TARGET  INDUSTRY  SCREENING  PROCESS 
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factors  must  still  perform  the  other  exercises  to  uncover  hidden 
assets  and  liabilities  important  to  other  less  obvious 
industries . 


A  short  list  is  made  of  those  industries  remaining  after 
the  process  outlined  above.  Once  this  is  done,  organizing  a 
program  to  market  the  community  to  the  targeted  industry  groups 
and  to  individual  companies  within  them  can  begin. 


Battelle  Screening  Matrix 

After  paring  down  the  possibilities  by  use  of  the  regional 
linkages  and  growth  potential  screens,  the  more  complex  Battelle 
Screening  Matrix  can  be  used  to  further  refine  the  list.^ 
This  process  highlights  the  surviving  industries  that  are 
feasible  for  the  area  by  matching  their  operational 

requirements  with  the  relative  presence  of  these  requirements 
in  the  community.  Battelle's  data  base  contains  451  (4  digit 

SIC)  manufacturing  industries  and  works  best  when  analyzing 
them.  It  also  contains  150  (4  digit  SIC)  services  industries 
that  can  be  analyzed. 

Exhibit  2  is  presented  for  reference  in  both  this  (its  left 
side)  and  the  next  section  (the  balance)  .  It  offers  a  sample 
community  assessment  of  all  451  manufacturing  industries  avail¬ 
able  . 

Battelle  has  devised  50  criteria  useful  for  industrial 
locators  when  gauging  a  community's  assets.  Since  many  of  them 
only  subtly  differ  and  are  used  when  searching  to  meet  special¬ 
ized  needs,  the  nature  and  number  of  them  in  Exhibit  2  is 
typical.  Those  actually  selected  will  represent  the  criteria 
best  reflecting  the  community's  existing  and  potential  assets. 
(Of  course,  a  "negative"  sort  could  also  be  made  by  listing 
only  those  criteria  definitely  not  met  by  the  community.)  The 
surviving  industries  are  put  into  four  groups  of  equal  sizes 
(quartiles),  starting  with  those  that  exhibit  the  least  to  those 
with  the  greatest  uses  so  that  the  relative  instances  of  their 
needs  can  be  arrayed.  Therefore,  the  location  of  an  industry 
within  the  quartiles  may  change  as  its  affinities  among  the 
various  criteria  are  ranked. 

As  an  example,  the  matrix  shows  that  people  holding  at  least 
a  college  degree  (Criterion  12)  comprise  only  3  percent  or  less 
of  the  employees  in  one-half  (Quartile  II)  of  all  industries 
covered  by  Battelle.  It  also  shows  that  no  industry's  work 
force  is  made  up  of  more  than  9  percent  (Quartile  IV)  college 
or  advanced  degree  graduates.  If  the  relative  number  of  highly 
educated  people  in  the  test  community  were  low,  then  this 
information  would  point  its  users  toward  industries  located  in 
the  Screening  Matrix's  data  base  in  Quartiles  I  and  II  and 
perhaps  some  from  Quartile  III. 
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EXAMPLE  OF  THE  "BRIDGE"  BETWEEN  LOCAL  EVALUATIONS  AND  THE  SCREENING 
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Bridging  Subjective  and  Objective  Screenings 


While  the  most  important  operational  needs  of  industries 

are  being  overlayed  onto  the  community  through  the  Screening 
Matrix  process,  local  leaders'  ideas  and  opinions  must  also  be 
uncovered.  Their  personal  assessments  of  the  community’s 

capacity  and  desirability  to  supply  industries'  needs  can  be 
captured  and  then  added  to  the  matrix  as  an  "Evaluation" 

column.  Providing  working  definitions  like  those  below  will 

help  guide  their  opinion-making  about  each  resource  (responding 
to  a  "criterion”)  under  consideration. 

Poor  -  This  rating  marks  the  resource  as  unsatisfactory,  and  it 
would  meet  the  needs  of  very  few  industries. 

Adequate  -  Although  the  basic  needs  of  some  industries  would  be 
satisfied  by  local  resources,  improvement  is  clearly  needed. 

Good  -  The  community  is  relatively  strong  in  this  resource,  and 
most  industries  would  be  satisfied. 


majority  of 


This  resource 
all  industries 


has  a  strong 
would  be  well 


presence,  and 
satisfied  with 


the 
it . 


vast 


Excellent  -  Not  only  is  the  presence  of  this 
the  community,  but  its  presence  compares  f 
other  competing  similar  communities. 


resource 

avorably 


strong  in 
with  all 


The  final  column  of  Exhibit  2  marks  the  "passing  grade" 
that  knowledgeable  evaluators  use  to  bridge  the  objective  data 
compiled  about  each  of  the  surviving  industries  with  the 
subjective  opinions  about  the  community’s  resources. 


Using  Criterion  15,  Water  Consumed  (1000  Gallons  Per 
Employee  Per  Year),  the  evaluators  judged  the  community's  water 
resources  as  "Good.”  Tempering  this  opinion  with  actual 
measurements  of  local  water  capacity,  they  then  decided  that 
companies  needing  up  to  500  gallons  of  water/employee/year 
(Quartiles  I,  II,  &  III)  could  easily  be  serviced.  The  commu¬ 
nity  could  not  support,  and  therefore  be  attractive  to,  larger 
users  of  water  (Quartile  IV).  Again,  some  of  the  lesser  water 
users  will  nonetheless  be  eliminated  from  final  targeting 
because  their  requirements  for  other  resources  too  often 
exceeded  the  community’s  supply. 


The  final  selections  for  targeting  drawn  from  these  itera¬ 
tions  can  then  be  refined  finally  by  considering  critical 
special  factors  like:  1)  the  community  offers  the  nation’s 
most  inexpensive  electricity,  acknowledged  in  the  bridging 
exercise  but  not  realized  to  be  a  significant  enough  benefit  to 
very  heavy  electricity  users  to  overcome  the  community’s  other 
identified  shortcomings  for  those  industries;  or  2)  the  commu¬ 
nity’s  reputation  as  a  health  center  precludes  any  air  or  water 
polluting  activities. 
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III.  PHH  FANTUS  CORPORATION 


Fantus  is  an  experienced  corporate  site  location  consultant. 
In  the  course  of  many  such  assignments,  this  company  has 
constructed  a  massive  data  base  about  American  businesses’ 
locational  preferences.  This  information  serves  as  the  basis 
for  Fantus'  current  work  in  community-based  strategic  planning. 


Technical  Reports 

Fantus  constructs  useful  community-based  strategies  for 
development  by  integrating  information  from  several  sources. 
They  are: 

o  economic  data  about  the  community; 
o  data  about  business  site  location  needs; 

o  analysis  of  successful  development  practices  in  the  region 
and  the  nation; 

o  interviews  with  knowledgeable  community  leaders  involved  in 
public  and/or  private  sector  enterprise. 

The  key  directions  derived  from  each  of  these  sources  are 
developed  and  distributed  as  a  series  of  technical  reports. 
Exhibit  3  depicts  a  listing  of  these  reports,  with  primary 
inputs,  as  developed  for  the  community  of  Waco,  Texas.*5  The 
contents  and  utility  of  each  report  is  summarized  below. 


This  report  evaluates  the  development  dynamics  of  the  local 
economy  by  comparing  the  vitality  of  Waco’s  major  industrial 
sectors  to  similar  communities  in  both  its  substate  region  and 
in  the  entire  state.  This  is  very  similar  to  the  location 
quotient  process  discussed  later  in  this  manual. 

ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES  ABALYSIS 

The  community’s  strongest  attributes  are  identified  and 
matched  to  industries  that  require  them  to  operate  well.  The 
community’s  weakest  features  are  also  identified  and  analyzed 
to  determine  what  efforts  are  appropriate  to  overcome,  or  at 
least  lessen,  their  negative  affect  on  the  community’s  develop¬ 
ment  potential.  Care  is  also  taken  to  eliminate  industries 
requiring  these  features  in  full  to  operate.  A  combination  of 
Fantus’  empirical  research  and  community  leaders’  subjective 
observations  is  used  to  rate  each  of  these  operating  factors-- 
such  as  manufacturing  wages,  utility  costs,  taxes,  and  local 
quality  of  life — as  positive,  neutral,  or  negative  to  the 
development  program. 

CRITICAL  FACTORS  AND  DESIRED  FUTURES  EVALUATION 

An  assessment  is  made  of  the  factors  critical  to  the  support 
of  further  development  in  the  community.  Some  of  them  are  con¬ 
trollable.  One  example  of  this  may  be  a  clear  consensus  in  the 
community  about  the  nature  (extent,  mix,  and  timing)  of  future 
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development.  An  uncontrollable  factor  may  be  the  overall  eco¬ 
nomic  health  of  industries  with  a  prominent  establishment  in 
the  area. 

TARGET  MARKETS  ANALYSIS 

In  an  effort  to  expend  limited  resources  most  efficiently, 
select  industries  are  targeted  for  recruitment  to  the  area. 
The  targets  are  chosen  with  the  following  features  in  mind: 

*  The  community's  strongest  locational  assets  correspond  to  the 
primary  needs  of  the  industry. 

*  The  community’s  weakest  locational  assets  are  not  significant 
locational  needs  of  the  industry. 

*  The  industry  is  expected  to  grow,  and  the  growth  is  likely  to 
occur  in  the  community's  region  of  the  country. 

*  The  industry  is  large  enough  so  that  the  location  of  one  of 
its  enterprises  to  the  community  is  a  realistic  prospect. 

*  The  indistry's  effects  on  the  community's  livability  is 
acceptable . 

PUBLIC/PRIVATE  BUSINESS  RECRUITMENT.  RETENTION.  AND  EXPANSION 

A  plan  to  build  the  local  business  base  is  critical  to  the 
development  process.  This  plan  will  include  detailed  goals, 
objectives,  and  strategies;  discussed  later  in  this  chapter. 


The  Overall  Economic  Development  Program 

Fantus  uses  the  analyses  and  technical  reports  to  construct 
an  overall  economic  development  program  with  and  for  the  com¬ 
munity.  General  goals  are  designed  that  combine  to  present  a 
statement  about  the  desired  future  for  the  community.  Typical 
goals  are:  increase  the  rate  of  employment  growth;  upgrade  the 
skill  mix  and  rates  of  pay  of  local  jobs;  and  stimulate  new 
small  business  formations. 

These  worthwhile  but  indefinite  goals  are  then  translated 
into  more  specific  and  usually  quantitative  objectives.  As 
examples,  the  three  overall  goals  mentioned  above  may  be 
expressed  as  the  following  interrelated  objectives:  1)  increase 
the  local  job  base  by  a  net  of  15  percent  over  the  next  five 
years;  2)  add  3000  new  manufacturing  jobs  to  the  community 
during  the  next  three  years;  3)  develop  a  venture  capital  pool 
of  $1  million  for  business  start-ups,  and  4)  establish  a  hi-tech 
business  incubator  within  the  next  two  years. 

Fantus  also  rates  goals  and  objectives  by  their  realistic 
chances  of  accomplishment.  High  ratings  can  engender  aggress¬ 
ive  strategies  describing  programs  that  will  achieve  them. 
Goals  and  objectives  considered  to  have  low  chances  of  achieve¬ 
ment  might  be  addressed  as  a  substrategy  of  another  more  highly 
regarded  initiative  or  programmed  to  be  achieved  in  a  distant 
future.  These  strategies  describe  just  how  the  community's 
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development  desires  will  be  attained.  Typical  strategies  are: 
the  provision  of  adequate  resources  to  effect  the  development 
program  over  the  long  term;  extensive  research  to  best  refine 
the  industries  targeted  for  attraction;  the  nature  of  the  com¬ 
munity's  marketing  and  public  relations  program;  and  provision 
for  business  management  aid  for  start-up  and  small  businesses. 


Attracting,  Retaining,  and  Expanding  Businesses 

Fantus  applies  the  Goals-Objectives-Strategies  formula  in 
turn  to  the  very  popular  set  of  programs  found  in  any  effective 
development  effort:  attracting  new  businesses  to  the  area; 
retaining  businesses  already  there;  and  expanding  those  exist¬ 
ing  businesses  when  possible.  Fantus  then  provides  the  final 
critical  element  to  assure  the  most  realistic  and  usable  plan 
possible — the  level  of  resources  needed  to  establish  and 
operate  the  program  over  a  specific  time.  Below  are  a  few 
examples  of  the  common  sense,  but  clearly  interrelated,  ideas 
and  activities  recommended  to  Waco: 

Business  Attraction 

Objective 

Build  general  awareness  among  corporate  site  selection  exec¬ 
utives  of  Waco's  locational  advantages. 

Strategy 

-  Adopt  and  sustain  a  promotional  theme. 

Business  Retention 

Learn  of  possible  problems  of  local  businesses  and  work  to 
resolve  them  before  their  operations  are  threatened. 

Strategy 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  Vice  President  for  Economic 
Development  should  call  on  the  area’s  larger  businesses  at  least 
annually  as  a  troubleshooter. 

Business  Expansion 

Qb.j  ec-tiyg 

Provide  business  management  assistance. 

Strategy 

High  level  city  representatives  should  visit  the  area’s 
larger  businesses  at  least  annually  to  assess  the  need  for,  and 
offer  as  appropriate,  added  city  services. 

Small  Business  Development 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  entrepreneurship  and 
small  business  to  job  creation,  Fantus  also  recommends  that  a 
small  business  development  program  be  specified.  Some  recom¬ 
mendations  about  how  to  establish  this  goal  are  offered  below. 
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Objective 

-  Develop  a  local  source  of  risk  capital  and  assist  ten 
ing  businesses  over  the  next  five  years. 

Strategy 

Establish  the  Waco  Capital  Fund.  The  Fund  should  be 
talized  at  $1,000,000  over  a  three-year  period  to  p 
equity,  debt,  and/or  convertible  debt  risk  financing. 


emerg- 


capi- 

rovide 
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IV.  MIDWEST  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 


Keys  to  Success 

In  extensive  research,  MRI  has  identified  seven  key  charac¬ 
teristics  most  often  found  in  successful  rural  development 
programs.12  They  are  presented  and  briefly  described  below 
as  ingredients  to  consider  for  inclusion  in  community 
diversification  efforts. 

EXISTING  ASSETS 

Examine  and  analyze  the  main  features  of  the  community. 
They  include  climate,  geology,  demography,  location,  institu¬ 
tions,  and  infrastructure.  Look  for  unusual  qualities  that  may 
appeal  to  particular  industries  and  other  activities. 

VALUE  ADDED  TO  CURRENT  PRODUCTS 

These  products  are  often  natural  resources  such  agriculture, 
livestock,  and  extractive  industries.  Assess  the  feasibility 
of  processing  these  raw  products  further  at  home  instead  of 
sending  them  to  another  community. 

FINANCIAL  HELP 

Secure  the  money  to  build  the  roadways,  water  systems,  and 
other  infrastructure  that  will  support  new  industry  and  popula¬ 
tion.  Find  and  develop  other  sources  to  underwrite  new  and 
expanding  businesses. 


Offer  programs  to  existing  local  businesses  beyond  financial 
support  that  dispense  management  assistance,  export  substitution 
networks,  technology  transfer,  and  specialized  jobs  skills 
training . 

COMMUNITY  EDUCATION 

Strengthen  the  public  school  system  as  the  primary  generator 
of  a  competent  work  force.  Involve  postsecondary  faculty  as 
technical  advisors  to  local  businesses  and  to  the  overall 
economic  development  efforts  as  needed. 

CAPACITY  OF  LOCAL  LEADERSHIP 

Assure  that  local  leaders  understand  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  process  through  participation  in  select  seminars  and  "hands 
on"  activities  devoted  to  the  subject.  Work  with  available 
public  and  professional  associations  promoting  development  con¬ 
cerns  and  techniques. 

CONTINUOUS  PLANNING  AND  LONG  TERM  PERSPECTIVE 

Build  a  periodic  review  component  into  the  strategic 
economic  development  planning  process  to  ensure  adjustments  to 
it  as  needed.  Build  in  the  understanding  that  many  good 
programs  take  years  to  develop  and  produce  meaningful  results. 
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Local  leadership  must  fully  understand  and  affect  selected 
facets  of  their  area  if  an  effective  economic  development  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  be  devised.  MRI’s  useful  listing  of  those  facets 
often  included  in  industrial  site  location  decisions  is  by  no 
means  unique;  there  are  many  that  are  both  supplementary  and 
complementary.  One  state's  chief  financial  officer  offers  the 
list  below.9 

1.  Characteristics  of  the  Local  Workforce 

2.  Physical  Infrastructure 

3.  Natural  Resources 

4.  Education  &  Technology  Base 

5.  Support  for  Enterprise  Development 

6.  Quality  of  Life 

7.  Public  Fiscal  Management 


Electronic  Target  Industry  Analysis 

The  target  industry  analysis  has  long  been  a  standard  tool 
of  economic  developers.  All  of  the  organizations  surveyed  in 
this  manual  perform  such  analyses  to  cull  out  from  consideration 
those  industries  which  will  most  likely  have  no  interest  in 
locating  in  a  given  area.  With  these  possibilities  then 
eliminated,  community  officials  can  focus  on  attracting  a  more 
manageable  number  of  firms.  The  smaller  the  target  group,  the 
smaller  the  expenditure  of  money,  time,  and  energy  needed  to 
broaden  the  community's  jobs  and  tax  bases. 

Target  industry  analyses  can  be  expensive  and  time  consum¬ 
ing.  They  often  cost  as  much  as  $50,000  and  more  per  community. 
They  are  usually  generated  by  expert,  outside  consultants;  the 
competitive  selection  process  often  adds  to  the  time  and  expense 
of  generating  the  analysis. 

In  1988,  MR I  and  Strategic  Product  Designs  designed  a 
user-friendly,  IBM-compatible  software  package  which  allows  a 
knowlegeable  operator  to  perform  a  target  industry  analysis  at 
a  personal  computer.  The  software  makes  use  of  government  and 
industry  data  and  electronically  performs  many  of  the  same 
functions  previously  generated  manually  by  professionals  exter¬ 
nal  to  the  community. 

This  software  product  permits  the  operator  to  rearrange 
assumptions  and  estimates  which  then  quickly  produce  different 
program  directions.  Like  other  good  targeting  tools,  it  also 
provides  complementary  planning  assistance  to  economic  devel¬ 
opers  by  earmarking  which  attributes  their  community  lacks  that 
are  appealing  to  a  promising  prospect  industry/enterprise. 

The  flexibility  offered  by  this  new  tool  can  lower  the  cost 
of  analyses  while  increasing  their  responsiveness  as  compared  to 
more  traditional  methods.  Like  any  do-it-yourself  product,  it 
must  be  applied  thoughtfully  and  correctly. 
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V.  UNIVERSITY  OF  ARIZONA 


Fort  Huachuca  is  a  very  large  Army  installation  (about 
70,000  acres  and  10,500  jobs)  within  the  city  limits  of  Sierra 
Vista,  AZ .  The  Mayor  of  Sierra  Vista,  a  retired  Army  officer 
and  civil  servant,  asked  OEA  in  1987  for  help  in  mitigating  his 
city’s  substantial  dependence  on  the  fort’s  activities.  Even 
though  they  were  coexisting  quite  well,  two  interrelated  circum¬ 
stances  motivated  his  request. 

The  first  motive  concerned  changes  in  DoD’s  operations.  A 
DoD  budget  that  was  no  longer  growing  presented  the  possibility 
of  cutbacks  or  at  least  significant  mission  changes  at  the  fort. 
As  proof  of  this  reasoning,  hundreds  of  civil  servants  at  the 
fort  had  been  recently  replaced  by  a  lesser  number  of  contractor 
personnel  because  of  Federal  government  cost  savings  moves. 

The  second  motive  was  internal  to  the  city.  Community 
leadership  had  decided  to  expand  this  town  of  35,000  people 
into  a  much  larger  city.  They  have  been  actively  adding  and 
improving  the  elements  needed  to  accomplish  this  goal.  Among 
these  elements  are:  establishment  of  an  economic  development 
corporation;  designation  of  a  Foreign  Trade  Zone;  and  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  expand  a  branch  campus  of  the  University  of  Arizona 
(UA)  . 

The  creation  of  a  local  economic  diversification  plan  was 
endorsed  as  a  framework  to  further  guide  the  city’s  expansion 
efforts . 


Background 

The  University  of  Arizona's  Economic  Development  Program 
(EDP)  was  engaged  to  perform  a  study  of  the  Sierra  Vista  area 
(defined  for  data  collection  and  other  purposes  as  Cochise 
County)  potential  for  developing  and  attracting  new  enterprises. 
EDP  conducts  development-oriented  research  for  non-metropolitan 
areas  of  the  state.  It  had  already  performed  such  services  in 
the  county. 

A  study  advisory  committee  was  formed  to  represent  the 
various  municipalities  in  the  county,  each  much  smaller  than 
Sierra  Vista,  and  the  county  itself.  The  group's  population 
hovered  around  20  and  proved  too  unwieldy  to  offer  the  desired 
input.  It  soon  ceded  its  oversight/representation  responsibil¬ 
ities  to  a  seven-member  Cochise  County  Area  Economic 
Diversification  Group. 

Although  the  study  was  repeatedly  presented  as  county-wide 
in  scope,  municipalities  farthest  from  Fort  Huachuca  remained 
reluctant  to  fully  participate  in  it.  A  perceived  need  for 
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community  independence  was  one  motive  for  this  reluctance.  A 
second  was  the  belief  that  the  diversification  study  was  only 
another  way  to  take  fuller  advantage  of  the  economic  activity 
stimulated  by  Fort  Huachuca,  considered  only  marginally  bene¬ 
ficial  to  them.  EDP  has  also  prepared  a  handbook  based  on  this 
experience  for  use  by  other  communities.2 


Delphi  Method 

UA  engaged  the  Delphi  method  as  the  vehicle  to  involve 
directly  as  many  informed  community  representatives  possible. 
This  method  is  characterized  by  a  panel  of  experts  (in  this 
case  concerning  Cochise  County)  who  respond  to  an  iterative 
series  of  written  questionnaires  about  the  economy  of  their 
community.1  Each  set  of  questions  and  resulting  answers  are 
analyzed  by  a  panel  facilitator  who  summarizes  the  results  to 
the  panel  members.  The  facilitator  then  uses  these  results  to 
design  another  questionnaire  with  the  intention  of  further 
clarifying  the  responses  and  observations  of  the  prior  one. 

Capturing  the  experts'  (community  leaders)  experience  and 
guidance  while  fostering  their  ultimate  ownership  of  the  results 
are  the  most  obvious  benefits  of  this  method.  The  method  is 
particularly  effective  in  creating  this  personal  commitment  by 
using  a  written,  anonymous  forum  that  encourages  the  maximum 
degree  of  candor  and  contemplation.  The  group's  generalized 
discussions  of  each  set  of  their  responses  often  encourages 
objective  reviews  of  participants'  opinions  that  might  be 
reflected  in  later  iterations  of  the  process. 

By  analyzing  residents'  perspectives  of  their  community, 
useful  insights  about  how  others  view  the  community  will  also 
surface.  The  community's  "image"  is  one  factor  in  its  ability 
to  successfully  attract  outsiders  as  tourists,  industrial  site 
developers,  settlers,  and  shoppers.  This  knowledge  will  affect 
later  choices  about  specific  options  of  diversification. 

Three  iterations  of  Delphi  survey/response  were  used  in 
this  study.  The  first  survey  was  sent  to  about  70  people  in 
Cochise  County  and  in  the  state  government.  Predictably,  as 
each  new  survey  became  more  detailed  and  thought-provoking,  the 
number  of  responses  lessened.  Exhibit  4  is  a  copy  of  the  first 
Delphi  survey. 


Location  Quotients 

The  Delphi  method  is  a  consciously  subjective  look  by  people 
who  cannot  be  completely  objective  about  their  own  community  and 
its  appeal  to  industries  with  significant  growth  potential.  The 
value  of  these  biased  findings  can  be  enhanced  further  when 
overlayed  on  another,  objective  method  of  industrial  targeting. 
The  use  of  "location  quotients"  is  such  a  method. 
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Cochise  County  Economic  Diversification  Study 


Exhibit  4 


(Delphi  Project) 
Questionnaire  Number  One 


Introduct Ion 

Please  answer  the  following  questions  as  fully  as  possible.  You  are  encouraged 
to  write  on  this  form.  If  your  answers  are  too  long  for  this  form,  please  continue 
on  the  back  of  the  pages.  For  your  convenience,  please  feel  free  to  utilize  lists 
or  an  outline  format  for  your  answers. 

if  you  have  any  questions,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  Mark  Miller,  the 
Delphi  study  manager.  You  can  contact  him  at  the  University  of  Arizona  in  Tucson 
(1-621-1955)  between  the  hours  of  10:30  -  12:00  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  or  you  can 
leave  a  message  at  this  number  at  any  time.  Please  feel  free  also  to  contact  him  at 
home  (1-790-7818). 

We  hope  that  you  will  find  time  within  the  next  week  to  complete  this  question¬ 
naire.  We  are  anxious  to  move  this  study  forward  In  a  timely  fashion.  Please  return 
the  questionnaire  (in  the  self-addressed,  postage  paid  envelope  provided)  to: 

Mark  Ml l ler 

University  of  Arizona 

Economic  Development  Program/OALS 

845  N.  Park 

Tucson,  AZ  85719 

You  have  been  nominated  for  participation  In  this  study  because  of  your  interest 
In  and  knowledge  of  courty  and  community  affairs.  Please  answer,  where  appropriate. 
Doth  for  Cochise  County  as  a  whole  and  for  all  specific  communities  In  the  county 
with  which  you  are  familiar.  For  all  questions,  please  distinguish  clearly  between 
your  answer  for  Cochise  County  as  a  whole  and  specific  communities. 


Part iclpant's  Name:. 
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Comparative  advantages  or  special  opportunities  for  economic  development 

The  following  questions  concern  comparative  advantages  for  economic  growth  in 
Cochise  County  and  its  communities.  Comparat ive  advantages  are  those  special  features 
or  attributes  that  set  an  area  apart  from  other  areas  in  attracting  new  industries, 
retaining  existing  Industries ,  and  creating  local  economic  growth. 

1)  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  Arizona,  what  advantages  do  Cochise  County  and 
its  communities  have  for  economic  development  and  encouraging  economic  growth? 

Coch I se  County  Other  Cochise  County  communities 

“  “  “  *  Please  specify 


2)  Which  of  these  advantages  are  most  promising  for  future  economic  growth  in  the 
county  and  communities?  That  is,  which  of  these  advantages  could  be  most  easily 
or  effectively  developed  or  encouraged  to  create  local  economic  growth? 


Cochise  County 


3)  hqw  might  Cochise  County  or  Its  communities  take  fuller  advantage  of  these 
comparative  advantages  or  special  opportunities?  what  are  the  impediments  to 
taking  fuller  advantage  of  these  comparative  advantages/special  opportunities’ 

Cochise  County  Other  Cochise  County  communities 

*  Please  specify 
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1 1 .  Disadvantages  or  barriers  to  economic  development 


The  following  questions  concern  comparative  disadvantages  for  economic  growth 
In  the  county  and  Its  communities.  Comparative  disadvantages  are  those  negative 
features  or  attrl butes  of  an  area  which  may  act  as  barriers  to  industrial  devel¬ 
opment  and  economic  growth.  These  barriers  may  be  correctable  or  non-correctab/e ■ 

1)  In  comparison  with  the  rest  of  Arizona,  what  disadvantages  do  Cochise  County  and 
its  communities  have  which  act  as  barriers  to  industrial  development  and  economic 
growth? 

Cochise  County  Other  Cochise  County  communities 

*  P lease  spec i f y 


2)  which  of  these  barriers,  in  the  county  and  its  communities,  could  be  most  easily 
or  effectively  corrected?  How  could  this  be  accomplished? 

Cochise  County  Other  Cochise  County  communities 

*  Please  specify 


3)  which  of  these  barriers,  in  Cochise  County  and  Its  communities,  cannot  be  easily 
or  effectively  corrected? 

Cochise  County  Other  Cochise  County  communities 

*  Please  specify 
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III.  Regional  cooperation  for  economic  development 


The  following  questions  concern  forms  of  regional  cooperat l on  to  create  economic 
development  .  These  are  means  £>y  which  counties,  communities,  organ! zat ions ,  or 
local  / ndustr I es  -work-  together ,  to  their  mutual  advantage,  to  foster  local  economic 
growth. 

i)  Do  you  think  that  economic  development  efforts  should  be  (a)  left  to  the  local 
communities,  (b)  turned  over  to  a  county-wide  organization,  or  (c)  conducted  both 
at  the  local  and  county-wide  levels?  If  you  favor  (c),  a  Joint  effort  between 
communities  and  a  county-wide  organization,  what  do  you  think  should  be  the 
role  of  each? 


2) 


How  do  you  think  that  economic  development  organ l zat Ions  should  be  funded? 
Private  contributions?  Tax  dollars?  Other? 


3)  In  what  ways  do  the  communities  of  Cochise  County  cooperate  today  to  foster 
local  economic  development?  How  could  these  communities  cooperate  more 
effect  I vely? 
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IV.  Population  growth:  advantages 

The  following  Questions  concern  advantages  in  attracting  popul at l on  growth  to 
Cochise  County  and  its  communities.  Industrial  growth  In  a  community  is  generally 
thought  to  encourage,  population  growth:  residents  follow  jobs.  Alternatively, 

popul at  ton  growth  may  sometimes  be  attracted  to  communities  with  many  amenities,  in 
turn  creating  a  demand  for  economic  growth:  residents  create  Jobs.  One  example  of 
this  would  be  the  retirement  popul at  Ion  In  Cochise  County,  which  creates  a  demand 
for  shopping,  restaurants,  health  facilities,  recreational  and  cultural  amenities, 
etc . 

i)  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  Arizona,  what  are  the  most  attractive  character¬ 
istics  of  Cochise  County  and  Its  local  communities  for  residents?  That  is,  what 
are  the  advantages  to  living  In  Cochise  County  and  Its  communities? 

Cochise  County  other  Cochise  County  communities 

*  P i ease  spec i f y 


2) 


Which  of  these  advantages  could  be  most  easily  or 
encourage  more  population  growth? 


effectively  developed  to 


Cochise  County 


Other  Cochise  County  communities 
Please  specify 
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Population  growth:  d I sadvant ages/bar r lers 


The  following  questions  concern  comparat ive  d I sadvant ages  for  popul at  ion  growth 
In  Cochise  County  and  Its  communities.  Again,  these  barriers  may  be  correctable  or 
non-correctabie. 

1)  What  are  the  most  Important  disadvantages  for  residents  of  Cochise  County  and 
Its  communities?  That  Is,  what  are  the  disadvantages  to  living  in  Cochise 
County  and  Its  communities? 


Cochise  County 


Other  Cochise  County  communities 
Please  specify 


which  of  these  disadvantages  could  be  most  easily  or  effectively  corrected? 
How  could  this  be  accomplished? 


Cochise  County 


Other  Cochise  County  communities 
Please  specify 


3)  Which  of  these  disadvantages  cannot  be  easily  or  effectively  corrected? 


Coe h l se  Count; 


Other  Cochise  County  communities 
Please  specify 
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VI .  Community  attitudes  toward  growth 


The  following  Questions  concern  attitudes  In  Cochise  County  and  its  communities 
toward  local  efforts  to  encourage  economic  and  popul at l on  growth. 

1)  What  are  the  attitudes  of  Cochise  County  and  local  community  governments  toward 
local  economic  development  efforts? 

Cochise  County  Other  Cochise  County  communities 

*  Please  spec i f  y 


2)  What  are  the  attitudes  of  existing  local  firms  toward  local  economic  development 
efforts? 

Cochise  County  Other  Cochise  County  communities 

*  Please  specify 
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The  calculation  of  location  quotients  yields  a  subjective 
comparison  of  a  community’s  (in  this  case,  county)  employment 
"performance"  to  employment  "performance"  in  other  similar 
places.  Whereas  data  requirements  for  this  approach  are  sub¬ 
stantial,  they  are  not  nearly  as  great  as  for  other  such  compar¬ 
ative  approaches.  Further,  calculation  procedures  are  rela¬ 
tively  straightforward  and  produced  by  the  simple  equation1 

Ci/Cn 

L.Q.  =  -  where 

Si/Sn 

Ci  =  employment  in  a  four-digit  SIC  industry  in  the 
community; 

Cn  =  all  employment  in  the  community; 

Si  =  employment  in  the  same  four-digit  SIC  industry  in 
similar  communities  in  the  state;  and 

Sn  =  all  employment  in  similar  communities  in  the  state. 

The  GFRC  report^  presents  a  different  method  to  assess 
the  focus  of  diversification  that  is  similar  to  the  use  of 
location  quotients.  An  "industry  screen"  is  used  to  present 
graphically  the  relative  presence  of  industries  in  a  community. 
The  relevant  portion  of  that  report  is  presented  as  Appendix  E. 
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VI.  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN 


The  approach  to  economic  diversification  used  by  the 
University  of  Wisconsin-Extens ion  (UW)  was  developed  primarily 
by  Professors  Glen  Pulver  and  Ron  Shaffer.  Like  a  growing 
number  of  land  grant  universities  nationwide,  UW  extension 
service  now  provides  aid  to  community  strategic  planners,  small 
business  managers,  displaced  workers,  and  many  other  residents 
of  the  state's  non-metropolitan  areas.  UW's  economic 
development  planning  approach  has  been  successfully  applied  in 
other  states  as  well. 

The  UW  model3  guides  communities  to  perform  both  subjec¬ 
tive,  qualitative  self-analysis  and  objective,  quantitative 
analysis.  This  is  followed  with  technical  assistance  to  the 
community  leadership.  UW's  intensive  review  of  economic 
diversification  programs  has  yielded  useful  insights  into  the 
key  ingredients  needed  to  produce  success. 


Preparation 

Critical  to  the  process  of  economic  diversification  is  the 
community’s  collective  will  to  change.  If  the  community's 
leadership  has  little  interest  in  acquiring  more  jobs,  jobs 
that  are  less  subject  to  external  influence,  or  higher  average 
incomes,  they  will  avoid  the  rigors  of  a  local  economic 
development  program. 

UW  engages  in  a  consensus-building  exercise  with  a  slightly 
different  tint  than  the  Delphi  method  used  by  UA  in  Cochise 
County.  It  is  called  the  "Community  Economic  Analysis".  The 
first  step  is  the  formation  of  an  informal  community  economic 
leadership  group  including  representatives  of  business  associa¬ 
tions,  industrial  development,  banks,  local  government,  and 
other  interested  citizens.  The  program  consists  of  a  careful 
review  of  national,  state,  and  local  economic  trends  including 
those  industries  now  growing  in  establishments  and  employment. 
The  local  community's  recent  economic  performance  is  then  exam¬ 
ined  using  a  number  of  regional  economic  analysis  tools.3 
General  approaches  to  development  are  then  reviewed. 

The  second  step  in  "Community  Economic  Analysis"  is  the 
formulation  of  specific  community  economic  development  strate¬ 
gies  including  action  steps  and  assignment  of  specific 
responsibilities  for  implementation.  The  County  Cooperative 
Extension  Agent  then  begins  work  with  local  leaders  to  pursue 
the  strategies  selected.  This  is  a  continuing  process  which 
may  take  several  years  to  accomplish.  The  burden  of 
leadership,  choice,  and  action  remains  with  the  community. 
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This  work  is  followed  by  the  use  of  the  "Community  Economic 
Preparedness  Index"  (see  Exhibit  5)  which  provides  a  format  that 
impartially  leads  its  readers  to  conclusions  about  the  essenti¬ 
als  of  successful  local  economic  development.  Because  of  this, 
using  the  Index  offers  the  simultaneous  benefit  of  expanding 
the  base  of  economic  development  education  before  the  local 
debate  and  resulting  development  plan  are  started. 

Finally,  and  most  obviously,  the  Index  (or  any  similar 
Preparedness  survey)  inventories  and  highlights  the  community's 
readiness  for  development.  Broad  understanding  of  the  current 
weaknesses  and  strengths  of  the  community  and  its  development 
institutions  is  critical  to  identifying  diversification  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  formulating  realistic  plans  for  future  action. 


Economic  Analysis 

A  more  objective  and  verifiable  survey  of  the  community  is 
a  needed  complement  to  the  team-building  Preparedness  work.  But 
there  are  (at  least)  four  caveats  to  keep  in  mind  when  undertak¬ 
ing  such  analyses. 3 

First  -  No  single  "fact"  represented  by  a  number  generated  by 
analysis  provides  an  all-pervasive  answer.  Data  only  indicate 
static  facts.  Their  causes  must  be  understood  before  they  can 
help  lead  to  an  effective  course  of  action. 

Second  -  Make  comparisons  of  data  generated  for  the  community 
to  similar  communities.  This  gives  a  range  of  what  is  "normal." 

Thi  rd  -  Research  and  analyze  trends  over  time  for  the  most 
accurate  picture. 

Fourth  -  Use  several  data  sources.  Differences  among  them  will 
generate  original,  current  research  to  discover  the  true  facts. 

Communities  are  driven  by  both  local  and  outside  forces. 
Diversification  efforts  should  attend  to  each  set.  Key  factors 
to  discover,  therefore,  are  how  much  of  the  community’s  wealth 
is  spent  in  other  communities  ("leaks")  and  how  much  of 
outsiders'  spending  occurs  locally. 

Using  information  about  leakages  is  only  one  of  several 
interconnected  ways  to  determine  which  commercial/industrial 
activities  are  over-,  under-,  or  properly  represented  in  the 
community.  A  second  technique  is  to  determine  the  local 
"multiplier  effect"  of  these  activities,  both  in  terms  of 
employment  and  income.  These  two  measures  are  clearly  related 
but  not  the  same.  Multipliers  simply  indicate  how  much  of  the 
money  held  by  local  residents  is  respent  ("multiplied")  at  home 
to  create  further  jobs  and  income.  Multipliers  are,  therefore, 
also  indicators  of  the  local  availability  of  things  to  buy. 
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Exhibit  5 


Community  Economic 
Preparedness 
index 


Measuring  community 

efforts  to  improve  — _ 

employment  and  income 

Produced  jointly  by  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Development  and  University  of  Wisconsin-Extension 


Instructions 

The  purpose  of  the  community  economic  preparedness 
index  is  to  help  citizens  analyze  and  plan  action  to  im¬ 
prove  their  community's  opportunity  to  increase  employ¬ 
ment  and  income.  The  index  is  a  list  of  activities  and  con¬ 
ditions  that  can  be  controlled  by  the  community. 

To  complete  the  form,  fill  in  the  “yes"  or  "no”  blanks  for 
each  item,  then  rank  the  category  as  a  whole.  If  you  do 
not  know,  mark  Items  marked  "no"  and  categories 
rated  “fair"  or  “minimal”  indicate  areas  in  need  of  im¬ 
provement.  The  index  was  designed  for  communities  of 
between  1,000  and  20,000  people  in  size. 

1.  The  community  has  an  economic  development  plan: 

Yes  No  ? 

■ — |  r — |  | — |  a.  Prepared  and  reviewed  by  a  citi- 

—  zens  committee. 

|— |  /—]  (— |  b.  Formally  adopted  by  the  village 
board/city  council  within  the  past 
three  years. 

i — |  r — |  | — |  c.  Includes  a  complete  analysis  of 
^  sources  of  employment. 

I — [  | — I  i — I  d.  The  plan  encourages  economic 

L~J  L-J  LJ  development. 

Circle  one.  Excellent  Good  Fair  Minimal 

2.  Tha  community  has  a  land  usa  plan  and  zoning  ordi¬ 

nance  that  delineate*  Industrial  and  commercial  area*. 
Yes  No  ? 

r—|  r— |  [ — |  a.  It  has  been  written  or  formally  re- 

u  viewed  within  the  past  three  years 

r-i  r-i  HI  b-  Provision  is  made  for  expansion  of 

u  u  commercial  and  industrial  sites. 


3.  The  community  has  an  industrial  development  corpo¬ 
ration. 


Yes  No 
□  □ 


[— |  a.  There  is  an  organized  industrial 
development  prospect  contact 
team. 


□  r-]  r-]  b-  An  annual  update  of  industrial 
‘  development  information  has  been 

tiled  with  the  Wisconsin  Dept  of 
Development. 

r~i  r— |  r— |  c.  The  corporation  has  financed  an 
industrial  prospect  search  outside 
of  the  community  within  the  past 
two  years. 

_  d.  Budget  (amount). 

_  e.  Membership  (number). 

Circle  one:  Excellent  Good  Fair  Minimal 

4.  The  community  has  a  contact  system  for  Inventorying 

vacant  and  available  commercial  buildings. 

Yes  No  ? 

(— |  r— |  ( — i  a.  A  list  of  current  vacancies  can  be 
^  LJ  provided  within  two  days. 

r-i  | — i  r — j  b.  The  list  includes  square  footage, 

^  photographs,  property  description. 


Circle  one: 


and  ownership. 

Excellent  Good  Fair  Minimal 


Circle  one:  Excellent  Good  Fair  Minimal 


5.  The  community  has  an  Industrial  sits  (with  vacancies) 

Yes  No  ? 

i— I  | — |  p-|  a.  It  owns  or  has  an  option  on  a  site 

^  u  of  15  acres  or  more. 

n  n  n  b’  There  i8  an  adequate  water  line 

u  (10"  or  more)  to  the  property  line. 

pi  pi  pi  c.  There  are  heavy  duty  streets  not 

L-l  LJ  I—  through  a  residential  area  to  the 

boundary. 

I — |  | — |  n  d.  There  is  an  adequate  sewer  line 
^  1  (12”  or  more)  to  the  property  line. 

j— I  g  g  e.  A  firm  site  price  has  been  set. 

g  j— j  j— j  f.  A  soli  test  boring  has  been  made. 

p- 1  p-|  p- 1  g.  A  copy  of  site  covenants  and 
u  l_J  restrictions  is  readily  available. 

p-|  p-|  p-|  h.  A  topographical  map  is  readily 
1  available,  including  site  layout. 

Circle  one:  Excellent  Good  Fair  Minimal 

6.  The  community  has  a  vacant  shell  building  on  an 


a.  Minimum  of  10,000  sq.  ft. 

b.  Floor  to  ceiling  clearance,  16  ft. 

c.  It  is  expandable. 

D  D  D  d'  Lay™1  and  Photo  are  avaiiable. 

n  n  n  e-  An  annual  update  has  been  filed 
1—1  U  with  the  Wisconsin  Dept,  of  Devel¬ 
opment. 

Circle  one:  Excellent  Good  Fair  Minimal 


Industrial 

site. 

Yes 

No 

? 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

7.  The  community  has  done  a  labor  survey  within  the 
past  three  years. 

Yes  No  ? 

p-i  pH  j — |  a.  It  includes  the  number  of  people  by 
u  u  ^  employer. 

p  p-i  p  b.  It  Includes  a  wage  rate  and  fringe 
LJ  ^  u  benefit  analysis. 

p-i  p-i  pi  c.  It  Identifies  which  labor  unions  are 
^  u  u  present  In  the  community. 

g  g  g  d.  It  describes  absenteeism  rates. 

p  p  p  e.  It  identifies  work  force  participa- 

u  ^  ^  tion  rates. 

p  p  p  f.  It  Indicates  the  distance  people 

u  u  ^  will  travel  to  work. 

p  p  p  g.  The  community  is  organized  to  do 

u  u  LJ  a  special  labor  survey  on  request. 

Circle  one:  Excellent  Good  Fair  Minimal 

8.  The  community  has  a  promotional  brochure. 

Yes  No  ? 

p  p  p  a.  It  describes  the  recreational  oppor- 
u  1—1  ^  tunities. 

p  p  p  b.  It  provides  a  description  of  services 

U  ^  (e.g.  retail,  restaurants). 

p  p  p  c.  It  describes  the  quality  of  public 

u  u  1—1  services  (e.g.  schools,  hospitals). 

g  g  g  d.  It  describes  private  housing  quality. 

p  p  p  e.  It  describes  major  employers 

u  u  ^  (industry,  commerce,  government). 

p  p  p  f.  It  has  been  revised  within  the  past 

two  years 

Circle  one:  Excellent  Good  Fair  Minimal 


OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR 

DEVELOPMENT: 


Help  Businesses  Grow 


Help  Businesses  Start 


J 
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9.  The  community  ha*  completad  and  distributed  a 
"Community  Economic  Profile"  within  tha  past  yaar. 
(Example:  those  done  by  the  Wisconsin  Dept,  of 
Development,  public  utilities,  etc.) 

Yes  No  ? 

□  □  □ 

Circle  one:  Excellent  Good  Fair  Minimal 

10.  Tha  local  government  helps  business  acquire 
financing. 


12.  The  community  has  a  program  to  encourage  exist¬ 
ing  businesses  (commercial  and  industrial^ 

Yes  No  ? 


□  □ 


r~i  a.  At  least  three  adult  courses  in 

business  management  were  taught 
last  year. 


□ 


□ 


f— i  b.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  busl- 
”  ness  organization,  or  industrial 

group  makes  regular  visits  to  busi¬ 
ness  managers. 


Yes  No  ? 

□  □  □  a.  Has  passed  an  industrial  revenue 
bond  interest  resolution. 


□ 


□  □ 


c.  An  annual  Industrial  and  commer¬ 
cial  recognition  event  (exhibit,  field 
day)  is  held. 


n  n  n  b.  Has  created  a  tax  incremental 
financing  (TIP)  district. 

□  n  n  c-  Has  encouraged  the  formation  of  a 
~J  J  1  small  business  development 
organization. 

Circle  one:  Excellent  Good  Fair  Minimal 


11.  Local  banks  support  community  economic  develop¬ 
ment. 

Yes  No  ? 

□  n  r-1  a-  Local  banks  have  utilized  a  corre- 
‘  spondent  bank  relationship  in 

financing  a  local  project  within  the 
past  two  years. 


Circle  one:  Excellent  Good  Fair  Minimal 


13.  The  community  has  a  chamber  of  commerce  or  busi¬ 
ness  organization  working  on  retail  sales  programs 
and  commercial  development. 

Yes  No  ? 

□  n  n  a-  Has  a  Pai(J  <chamb«r  of  commerce, 
”  business  organization)  executive  at 
least  on  a  part-time  basis. 


□  □  □ 


b.  Hasatouristpromotioncommittee. 

c.  Number  of  members  (number). 


d.  Budget  (figure). 


Circle  one:  Excellent  Good  Fair  Minimal 


□  □(-ib.  Local  banks  have  actively  solicited 

commercial  and  industrial  loans 
within  the  past  year. 

□  □  □  c.  Local  banks  have  made  Small  Busi- 

~J  ness  Administration  guaranteed 

loans  within  the  past  two  years. 


□  □ 


□ 


d.  Bank  officials  are  active  in  commu¬ 
nity  economic  development  organi¬ 
zations. 


Circle  one:  Excellent  Good  Fair  Minimal 


14.  Tha  community  has  completed  a  trade  area  survey/ 
analysis  within  the  past  three  years. 

Yes  No  ? 

□  □  □  a.  The  findings  have  been  reported  to 
^  local  businesses. 


□ 


□  □ 


b.  The  findings  have  been  communi¬ 
cated  to  business  prospects  out¬ 
side  of  the  community. 


Circle  one:  Excellent  Good  Fair  Minimal 
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IS.  Ths  community  has  an  active  downtown  program. 

Yes  No  ? 

r— i  [ — |  r — |  a.  It  has  a  regular  calendar  of  main 
^  LJ  ^  street  promotion  activity  (e  g 
monthly  trade  days). 

i — |  i — I  | — |  t>.  Has  completed  a  downtown  physi- 
LJ  cal  renovation  within  the  past  10 


I — it — |  c.  Merchants  are  following  the  plan 
^  LJ  when  renovating. 


□  □ 


d.  Has  a  uniform  billboard  and  street 
sign  ordinance. 


□  □  □  e.  Has  improved  main  street  lighting, 

~~  parking,  and  traffic  flow  within  the 

past  10  years 

_  f.  Number  of  downtown  business  area 

public  parking  spaces  (number). 

Circle  one:  Excellent  Good  Fair  Minimal 

16.  The  community  has  a  published  directory  of: 

Yes  No  ? 

CD  O  D  a-  Restaurants 

|— -j  j— |  j— |  b.  Motels  and  hotels 

[— )  j—j  [— |  c.  Recreational  facilities 

Circle  one:  Excellent  Good  Fair  Minimal 

17.  The  community  has  at  least  one  major  community 

event  each  year  (one  which  has  an  impact  broader 
than  the  community,  attracting  at  minimum  people 
from  neighboring  communities,  e.g.  pageants,  festi¬ 
vals,  contests,  derbies,  fairs). 

List  the  events: _ 


Circle  one:  Excellent  Good  Fair  Minimal 

18.  The  public  services  of  the  community  are  adequate. 

Yes  No  ? 

j — j  | — |  i — I  a.  The  municipal  fire  service  is  Grade 
^  LJ  U  6,  7  or  Bor  better  (rated  in  past  5 
years). 

j — I  r — i  i — i  b.  Has  capacity  for  environmentally 
u  u  sound  solid  waste  management  in 

landfill  sites  for  at  least  five  years. 

(continued  to  next  column) 


j — j  | — I  i — j  e.  Meets  all  Dept,  of  Natural  Resources 
u  u  u  sewer  discharge  requirements  or 
has  initiated  the  facilities  planning 
process. 


□  □  □ 


d.  Has  excess  water  capacity  equiva¬ 
lent  to  5%  of  its  current  population 


| — ]  i — I  | — |  e-  Has  an  organized  plan  for  next  five 
years  for  capital  improvements  on 
streets. 

i—i  rh  (—1  f.  Has  an  airport  with  a  3, 900-foot 

LJ  ^  LJ  paved  runway  or  better. 

Circle  one:  Excellent  Good  Fan  Minimal 

19.  The  community  hae  submitted  proposals  for  state 
andfor  federal  funding  for  development  programs. 

Yes  No  ? 

g  q  q  a.  For  housing. 

i — |  | — |  j — j  b.  For  two  of  the  following:  sewer, 

u  LJ  u  water,  streets,  fire  protection, 

waste  management. 

r— I  [— I  r—i  c.  For  one  of  the  following,  airport, 
i  LJ  health  protection,  public  parks, 
community  building 

Circle  one:  Excellent  Good  Fair  Minimal 

20.  The  community  presents  a  positive  living  environment. 

Yes  No  ? 

n  n  n  a.  There  is  an  organized  senior  itizen 

transportation  system. 

r — i  [—]  r — ]  b.  There  is  a  senior  citizen  public 
housing  development. 

[— |  r— ]  r-i  c.  There  are  10  acres  or  more  of  pub¬ 
lic  parks  per  1,000  people. 

(— I  n  n  d-  There  are  ,ewer  ,han  1.000  people 

per  physician. 

I — ]  I — |  i — j  e.  The  percentage  of  low  and  moder¬ 
ate  income  households  with  hous¬ 
ing  assistance  needs  is  below  12  5% 

r — I  i — |  j — |  f.  All  educational  systems  are 
LJ  1-1  LJ  adequate. 

_  g.  How  many  youth  organizations  are 

there  functioning  in  the  commu¬ 
nity?  (number) 

Circle  one:  Excellent  Good  Fair  Minimal 
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Estimating  and  using  location  quotients  was  discussed  in 
the  last  chapter.  As  a  reminder,  location  quotients  compare 
the  percent  of  local  employment  in  one  industry  with  the 
industry's  share  of  all  employment  in  the  country  (or  in  an 
agglomeration  of  similar  communities).  In  this  way,  commercial/ 
industrial  activities  are  ranked  by  their  local  representation. 

The  population-to-employment  ratio  is  the  final  method 
this  manual  mentions  to  help  find  the  relative  presence  of  busi¬ 
ness  activities.  Simply  calculate  the  local  ratio  for  a  well 
represented  industry  and  compare  it  to  that  in  similar  communi¬ 
ties.  If  the  ratio  for  an  industry  is  higher  than  in  other 
places,  i.e.,  60  residentsrl  automobile  salesperson  locally  vs. 
40:1  in  many  similar  places,  there  may  be  room  locally  for  more 
establishments  and  employees  in  that  industry. 


Strategies 

A  specific  discussion  of  the  most  popular  strategies  to 
employ  in  diversifying  a  local  economy  has  been  saved  for  last. 
Most  of  the  suggested  strategies  and  supportive  details  pre¬ 
sented  below  have  been  published  by  Pulver?.  Some  of  them 
were  identified  earlier  in  the  manual  as  key  characteristics  of 
successful  programs.  This  somewhat  different  presentation 
should  not  confuse  the  reader,  since  a  means  to  an  end  in  one 
set  of  community  circumstances  may  be  an  appropriate  end  unto 
itself  in  another. 


This  strategy  is  often  called  "improving  the  local  business 
climate."  It  consists  of  such  varied  programs  and  other  aids 
to  the  business  community  as: 
o  business  management  education; 

o  one-stop  shopping  for  municipal  permits,  information,  etc.; 
o  adequate  debt  and  equity  capital; 
o  technology  transfer  and  commercialization  aid: 
o  vocational  and  technical  education; 


o  modern  communications  technology; 

o  efficient  public  infrastructure  (water,  recreation,  etc.); 
o  effective  network  for  the  business  community;  and 
o  joint  purchasing  of  business  supplies. 


IMPROVE  THE  RETENTION  OF  LOCAL  DOLLARS 

The  vitality  of  a  community  improves  as  the  amount  (multiplier) 
of,  and  speed  (velocity)  that,  residents  spend  their  money 
locally  increases.  Ways  to  keep  more  of  the  wealth  at  home  are: 
o  fill  the  needs  for  new  and  expanded  trade  and  services; 
o  renew  commercial  shopping  districts,  including  the  supporting 
elements  of  access  and  parking; 

o  generate  a  listing  of  local  enterprises  for  individuals  and 
businesses ; 

o  encourage  joint  promotional  activities;  and 

o  identify  underrepresented  industries  and  fill  the  market  gap. 
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New  basic  employers  in  the  community  are  exceptionally  benefi¬ 
cial  because,  by  their  very  nature,  they  bring  in  wealth  from 
outside.  This  approach  has  long  been  the  focus  of  economic 
development  programs,  although  it  is  often  slow  to  result  in 
increased  employment  and  public  revenues.  Like  other  diversifi¬ 
cation  strategies,  it  must  be  supported  by  an  analysis  of  the 
types  of  industries  that  would  find  the  community  a  productive 
place  to  locate.  Activities/facilities  from  all  levels  of 
government  can  also  be  desirable  targets.  Primary  ways  to 
attract  basic  industries  are: 

o  prepare  industrial/commercial/office  sites; 

o  enhance  the  community's  image  through  special  events,  public 
services,  retail  sections,  and  other  amenities; 
o  provide  open  links  to  all  sources  of  education:  vocational, 
primary  and  secondary,  university,  and  research; 
o  provide  competitive  sources  of  capital  and  other  financial 
incentives;  and 

o  maintain  a  development  team  of  local  businesspeople  to  find, 
encourage,  and  host  industrial  nrospects. 


ESS  F 


Markets  for  new  businesses  can  be  identified  through  economic 
analyses,  observed  shifts  in  consumer  preferences,  introduction 


of  new  enterprises  needing  suppliers.  Ways  to  accomplish  this 
strategy  are  similar  to  the  approach  of  supporting  existing  bus¬ 
inesses  but  with  differences  in  emphasis.  Educational  and  other 
forms  of  business  management  assistance  will  be  geared  to  the 
particular  needs  of  start-up  enterprises  and  novice  managers. 
Financial  sources  will  focus  on  plants  and  equipment  instead  of 
tne  needs  of  mature  enterprises  such  as  research,  marketing, 
and  inventory. 


Many  programs  of  government  aid  are  delivered  only  at  the 
request  of  the  eligible  recipients.  Communities,  and  the  people 
who  live  within  them,  must  be  careful  to  apply  correctly  for 
those  kinds  of  aid  for  which  they  qualify.  They  support 
activities  ranging  from  grants  to  increase  waste  water 
treatment  (allowing  the  introduction  of  expanded  industry)  to 
social  welfare  payments  (increasing  disposable  incomes  and 
consumerism).  All  are  important  to  community  health. 


Illustration  of  the  Approach 

UW  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  campus-based  specialists, 
and  the  County  Agent  assisted  the  people  of  the  village  of 
Spencer,  WI,  in  1987  to  plot  a  strategy  for  development.  The 
UW  team  provided  much  of  the  analytical  context  and  framed  the 
decisionmaking  system.  But  it  was  the  Spencer  leadership  who 
generated  the  actual  direction  to  pursue. 
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"Spencer  Community  Economic  Analysis"8  is  the  result  of 
this  cooperative  planning  effort.  The  analytical  context  was 
provided  by  a  variety  of  presentations  of  the  factors  affecting 
the  Spencer  economy.  Some  examples  are: 

U.S.  Economy 

-  U.S.  Industrial  Employment  (1979  and  1980) 

-  U.S.  Gross  National  Product  (Goods  vs.  Services) 

-  Projected  High  Growth  Industries  (1984-1995) 


-  Wisconsin  Industrial  Employment  (1970  and  1980) 

-  Wisconsin  Employment  and  Projections  (1970,  1980,  and  1990) 

-  Wisconsin  Personal  Income  (1979  and  1984) 


-  Detailed  Age  by  Sex  vs.  Wisconsin,  Marathon  County,  and 
Surrounding  Towns 

-  Population  Comparison  vs.  Surrounding  Towns 

-  Household  Incomes  vs.  Wisconsin  and  Surrounding  Towns 

-  Industry  of  Employed  Persons  vs.  Wisconsin  and  Surrounding 
Towns 

The  relevant  data  about  the  Spencer  economy  are  contained 
in  tables  listing  the  location  quotients  and  the  population/ 
employment  ratios  of  40  Spencer-based  industrial  sectors  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  the  surrounding  towns. 

While  the  economic  analyses  were  being  performed,  community 
representatives  completed  the  Community  Economic  Preparedness 
Index  to  discover  the  town's  strengths  and  weaknesses.  They 
were  also  asked  to  identify  all  problems  and  opportunities 
affecting  increased  jobs  and  income  in  Spencer.  The  leading 
opportunities  were  discussed  among  this  group  and  placed  into 
priorities  of  importance  through  a  weighting  process.  In  this 
way,  specific  economic  development  projects — establish  a  down¬ 
town  development  plan  and  program,  conduct  a  trade  area  survey, 
update  the  municipal  sewage  treatment  plant,  etc. — to  support 
the  industrial  targeting  and  diversification  process  were 
devised  and  agreed  upon. 

UW's  Spencer  report  also  includes  two  important  and  relevant 
appendices.  The  first  is  an  annotated  listing  of  sources  of 
business  development  financial  aid.  The  second  is  a  description 
of  techniques  for  revitalizing  downtown  districts  in  small 
towns . 

The  key  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  approach  is  the  follow 
up  delivery  of  technical  assistance  to  the  community.  The 
County  Agent  takes  that  lead  and  is  supported  by  specialists 
based  at  UW. 
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STATE  DEVELOPMENT  AGENCIES 

CALIFORNIA 


ALABAMA 

Jack  Hammontree 
Director 
Alabama  Development  Office 
Retirement  System  Building,  2nd  Floor 
135  South  Union  Street 
Montgomery,  Alabama  36130 
(205)  263-0048 


ALASKA 

John  A.  Smith 
Commissioner 

Alaska  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Economic  Development 
P.  O.  Box  D 
Juneau,  Alaska  99811 
(907)  465-2500 

ARIZONA 

David  Jankofsky 

Executive  Director 

Arizona  Department  of  Commerce 

1700  West  Washington  Street,  4th  Floor 

Phoenix,  Arizona  85007 

(602)  255-5371 

ARKANSAS 

A.  David  Harrington 
Director 

Arkansas  Industrial  Development  Commission 
One  Capitol  Mall,  Room  4C  300 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas  72201 
(501) 682-2052 

y 


Kenneth  L.  Gibson 
Director 

Department  of  Commerce 
1121  L  Street,  Suite  103 
Sacramo/.o,  California  95814 
(916)  322-1394 


COLORADO 

Tim  Schultz 
Director 

Office  of  Economic  Development 
1313  Sherman,  Room  518 
Denver,  Colorado  80203 
(303)  866-2771 


CONNECTICUT 

Andrew  A.  Brecher 
Acting  Director 

Department  of  Economic  Development 
210  Washington  Street 
Hartford,  Connecticut  06106 
(203)  566-3786 


DELAWARE 

Dale  E.  Wolf 
Director 

Delaware  Development  Office 
99  Kings  Highway 
P.O.  Box  1401 
Dover,  Delaware  19903 
(302)  736-4271 
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FLORIDA 


INDIANA 


Steve  Mayberry 
Director 

Division  of  Economic  Development 
Florida  Department  of  Commerce 
501-B  Collins  Building, 

107  West  Gaines  Street 
Tallahassee,  Florida  32399-2000 
(904)  488-6300 


GEORGIA 

George  Berry 
Commissioner 

Georgia  Department  of  Industry  and  Trade 
230  Peachtree  Street,  N.W. 

P.O.  Box  1776 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30301 
(404)  656-3556 


HAWAII 

Roger  A.  Ulveling 
Director 

Department  of  Planning 
and  Economic  Development 
State  of  Hawaii 
P.O.  Box  2359 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  96804 
(808)  548-3033 


IDAHO 

James  V.  Hawkins 
Director 

Idaho  Department  of  Commerce 
700  West  State  Street 
Hall  of  Mirrors,  2nd  Floor 
Boi6e,  Idaho  83720 
(208)  334-2470 

ILLINOIS 

Jay  Hedges 
Director 

State  Department  of  Commerce 
620  East  Adams 
Springfield,  Illinois  62701 
(217) 785-1032 


John  R.  Cox 

Deputy  Executive  Director 
Indiana  Department  of  Commerce 
One  North  Capitol,  Suite  700 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  46204-2243 
(317)  232-8800 


IOWA 

Allan  T.  Thoms 
Director 

Iowa  Department  of  Economic  Development 
200  East  Grand  Avenue 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  50309 
(515)  281-3251 


KANSAS 

Harland  E.  Priddle 
Secretary 

Kansas  Department  of  Commerce 
400  S.W.  8th  Street,  5th  Floor 
Topeka,  Kansas  66603-3957 
(913)  296-3481 


KENTUCKY 

William  A.  Lomicka 
Secretary  of  Commerce 
Kentucky  Commerce  Cabinet 
Capital  Plaza  Tower,  24th  Floor 
Frankfort,  Kentucky  40601 
(502)  564-7670 


LOUISIANA 

Harold  Price 

Assistant  Secretary 

Office  of  Commerce  and  Industry 

Louisiana  Department  of  Commerce 

One  Maritime  Plaza 

P.O.  Box  94185 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70804-9185 
(504)  342-5388 


MAINE 


MISSISSIPPI 


Nathaniel  H.  Bowditch 
Commissioner 

Department  of  Economic  and 
Community  Development 
193  State  Street 
Augusta,  Maine  04333 
(207)  289-2656 


MARYLAND 

Hans  Mayer 
Executive  Director 

Maryland  Economic  Development  Corporation 
36  South  Charles  Street,  Suite  1911 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21201 
(301)  625-0051 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Byron  Battle 
Under  Secretary 

Executive  Office  of  Economic  Development 
Department  of  Commerce 
100  Cambridge  Street,  13th  Floor 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02202 
(617)  727-3218 


Kevin  Bennett 
Acting  Director 

Department  of  Economic  Development 
1200  Walter  Siller  Building 
P.O.  Box  849 

Jackson,  Mississippi  39205 
(601)  359-3449 


MISSOURI 

Carl  M.  Koupal 
Director 

Department  of  Economic  Development 
P.O.  Box  118 

Jefferson  City,  Missouri  65102 
(314)  751-3946 


MONTANA 

Keith  L.  Colbo 
Director 

Department  of  Commerce 
Capitol  Station 
1424  9th  Avenue 
Helena,  Montana  59620-0410 
(406)  444-3494 


MICHIGAN 

Doug  Ross 

Director  of  Commerce 

Michigan  Department  of  Commerce 

P.O.  Box  30225 

Lansing,  Michigan  48909 

(517)  373-1820 


NEBRASKA 

Roger  Christianson 
Director 

Department  of  Economic  Development 
301  Centennial  Mall  South,  4th  Floor 
P.O.  Box  94666 
Lincoln,  Nebraska  68509 
(402)  471-3111 


MINNESOTA 


NEW  JERSEY 


David  Speer 
Commissioner 

Minnesota  Department  of  Economic  Development 

900  American  Center  Building 

150  East  Kellogg  Boulevard 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55101 

(612)  296-9706 


Borden  R.  Putnam 
Commissioner 

Department  of  Commerce  and 
Economic  Development 
1  West  State  Street,  5th  Floor, 
Box  CN821 

Trenton,  New  Jersey  08625 
(609)  292-2444 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


NORTH  DAKOTA 


John  Burns 
Director 

Division  of  Economic  Development 
Prescott  Park,  Building  #2 
105  Loudon  Road 
P.O.  Box  856 

Concord,  New  Hampshire  03301 
(603)  271-2341 


NEW  MEXICO 

Tony  Elias 
Acting  Director 

Economic  Development  Division 

Economic  Development  and  Tourism  Department 

1100  St.  Francis  Drive 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87503 

(505)  827-0272 


NEW  YORK 

Vincent  Tese 
Commissioner 

New  York  State  Department  of  Commerce 
One  Commerce  Plaza 
Albany,  New  York  12245 
(518)  474-4100 


NEVADA 

Andrew  P.  Grose 
Director 

Nevada  Commission  on  Economic  Development 
600  East  Williams,  Suite  203 
Carson  City,  Nevada  89710 
(702)  885-4325 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
Bill  Dunn 

Assistant  Secretary /Director  of  Economic  Develop 

Department  of  Commerce 

430  North  Salisbury  Street 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina  2761 1 

(919)  733-0125 


William  S.  Patrie 
Director 

North  Dakota  Economic  Development  Commission 

Liberty  Memorial  Building 

State  Capitol  Grounds 

Bismarck,  North  Dakota  58505 

(701)  224-2810 


OHIO 

David  J.  Baker 
Director 

Ohio  Department  of  Development 
30  East  Broad,  Room  2540 
P.O.  Box  1001 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
(614) 466-3379 


OKLAHOMA 

Donald  D.  Paulsen 

Executive  Director 

Department  of  Commerce 

6601  Broadway  Extension 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73116-8214 

(405)  843-9770 


OREGON 

Rich  Reiten 
Director 

Economic  Development  Department 
595  Cottage  Street,  N.E. 

Salem,  Oregon  97310 
(503)  373-1200 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Raymond  Christman 
Executive  Director 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce 
433  Forum  Building 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17120 
(717) 787-3003 
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PUERTO  RICO 


TEXAS 


Antonio  J.  Colorado,  Esquire 
Administrator 

Puerto  Rico  Economic  Development  Administration 

G.P.O.  Box  2350 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  00936 

(809)  758-4747 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Louis  A.  Fazzano 
Director 

Rhode  Island  Department  of  Economic  Develop 
7  Jackson  Walkway 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  02903 
(401)  277-2601 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

J.  Mac  Holladay 
Director 

South  Carolina  State  Development  Board 
P.O.  Box  927 

Columbia,  South  Carolina  29202 
(803)  734-1400 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Ron  R.  Reed 
Commissioner 

Governor's  Office  of  Economic  Development 
221  South  Central 
Pierre,  South  Dakota  57501 
(605)  773-5032 


TENNESSEE 

Carl  Johnson 
Commissioner 

Economic  and  Community  Development 
Rachel  Jackson  Building 
320  6th  Avenue,  8th  Floor 
Nashville,  Tennessee  37219-5308 
(615) 741-1888 


Bill  Lauderback 

Executive  Director 

Texas  Department  of  Commerce 

410  East  Fifth  Street 

Capitol  Station,  Box  12728 

Austin,  Texas  78711 

(512)  472-5059 


UTAH 

David  W.  Adams 
Executive  Director 
Utah  Department  of  Community 
and  Economic  Development 
6290  State  Office  Building 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84114 

(801)  538-3033 

VERMONT 

Elbert  G.  Moulton 
Secretary 

Vermont  Agency  of  Development  and 
Community  Affairs 
109  State  Street 
Montpelier,  Vermont  05602 

(802)  828-3211 

VIRGINIA 

Hugh  D.  Koegh 
Director 

Virginia  Department  of  Economic  Development 
1000  Washington  Building 
Richmond,  Virginia  23219 
(804)  786-3791 


WASHINGTON 

John  Anderson 
Director 

Department  of  Trade  and  Economic  Development 
101  General  Administration  Building 
Olympia,  Washington  98504 
(206)  753-5630 
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WEST  VIRGINIA 


Lysander  L.  Dudley,  Sr. 

Director, 

Governor's  Office  of  Community  and 
Industrial  Development 
State  Capitol,  Room  M146 
Charleston,  West  Virginia  25305 
(304)  348-0400 


WYOMING 

Executive  Director 

Economic  Development  and  Stabilization  Board 

Herschler  Building 

3rd  Floor,  East  Wing 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming  82002 

(307)  777-7284 
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STATE  DATA  CENTERS 


Illinois 


Here  Is  a  List  Of  State 
Data  Center  Contacts: 

Alabama 

Center  for  Business  and 
Economic  Research 
University  of  Alabama 
P  0  Box  AK 
Tuscaloosa  AL  35487 
Annette  Watters 
205/248  6191 

Alaska 

Alaska  Stale  Data  Center 
Research  £.  Analysis 
Alaska  Department  of  Labor 
P.O  Box  25504 
Juneau.  AK  99802  5504 
Greg  Williams 
907/465  4500 

Arizona 

Arizona  Department  of 
Economic  Security 
1  300  West  Washington 
PO  Box  6123  0452 
Phoenix.  A Z  85005 
Betty  Jeffries 
602/255  5984 

Arkansas 

Center  for  Information  Services 
University  of  Arkansas 
Little  Rock 

2801  South  University 
Little  Rock.  AR  72204 
Sarah  Breshears 
501/371  1973 


California 

State  Census  Data  Center 
Department  of  Finance 
1025  P  Street.  Room  83 
Sacramento.  CA  95814 
Linda  Gage 
916/322-4651 

Colorado 

Division  of  Local  Government 
Colorado  Department  of  Local 
Affairs 

1313  Sherman  Street.  Room  520 
Denver.  CO  80203 
Reid  Reynolds 
303/866  2156 


Connecticut 

Comprehensive  Planning  Division 
Office  of  Policy  and  Management 
80  Washington  Street 
Hartford.  CT  06 . 06 
Theron  Schnure 
203/566  8285 

Delaware 

Delaware  Development  Office 
99  Kings  Highway 
P  O  Box  1401 
Dover  DE  19903 
Judy  McKinney 
302/736  4271 

District  of  Columbia 

Data  Services  Division 
Mayor's  Office  of  Planning 
Room  313.  Presidential  Bldg. 

415  12th  Street.  N.W. 
Washington.  DC  20004 
Albert  Mindlin 
202/727  6533 


Florida 

Florida  State  Data  Center 
Executive  Office  of  the 
Governor 

Office  of  Planning  and 
Budgeting 
304  Carlton  Bldg 
Tallahassee.  FL  32301 
Steve  Kimble 
904/487  2814 

Georgia 

Division  of  Demographic  and 
Statistical  Services 
Georgia  Off-ce  of  Planning  and 
Budget.  Room  608 
270  Washington  St..  S.W. 
Atlanta.  GA  30334 
Robin  Kirkpatrick 
404/656  091  1 


Hawaii  State  Data  Center 
State  Department  of  Planning 
and  Economic  Development 
Kamamalu  Bldg..  Room  602A 
250  S.  King  Street 
Honolulu.  HI  96813 
Robert  Stanfield 
808/548  3082 


Idaho  Department  of  Commerce 
State  Capitol  Bldg..  Room  108 
Boise.  ID  83720 
Alan  Porter 
208/334  4714 


Division  of  Planning  and 
Financial  Analysis 
Illinois  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
William  Stratton  Bldg  .  Room  605 
Springfield  IL  62706 
Ann  Geraci 
217/782  3500 


Research  Group 
Iowa  Department  of  Economic 
Development 
200  East  Grand  Avenue 
Des  Moines.  IA  503 1 9 
Doug  Getter 
515/281  3925 

Kansas 

State  Library 

State  Capitol  Bldg  Room  343 -N 
Topeka.  KS  666 1 2 
Marc  Galbraith 
913/296  3296 

Kentucky 

Urban  Studies  Center 
College  of  Urban  and  Public 
Affairs 

University  of  Louisville 
Louisville.  KY  40292 
Shirley  Demos 
502/588  6626 


(Continued  on  next  page! 


Hawaii 


Idaho 


Indiana 

Indiana  State  Library 
Indiana  State  Data  Center 
140  North  Senate  Avenue 
Indianapolis.  IN  46204 
Sandi  Thompson 
317/232  3733 

Iowa 


June  19871 Rural  Development  Perspectives 
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State  Data  Center 

Michigan 

Montana 

New  Mexico  j 

Contacts 

Michigan  Information  Center 

Census  and  Economic  information 

Economic  Development  ang 

Depart  mem  of  Manage  mem  and 

Center 

Tounsm  Development  t 

■continued  from  previous  page) 

Budget 

Montana  Department  ol  Commerce 

1100  Si  Francis  Dnve 

Office  of  Revenue  and  Ta* 

1 424  9lh  Avenue 

Santa  Fe  NM  87503 

Analysis 

Capri  ol  Station 

Carol  Selleck  I 

PO  Bo*  30026 

Helena  MT  59620  0401 

505/82  7- 02  76  ; 

Louisiana 

Lansing  Ml  48909 

Patnoa  Roberts 

, 

Louisiana  State  Planning  Office 

Laurence  Rosen 

517  373  2697 

406/444  2896 

New  York  j 

Department  of  Administration 

P  O  Bo*  94095 

Baton  Rouge  LA  70804 

Nebraska 

Division  of  Economic  Research  and 

Minnesota 

Bureau  of  Business  Research 

Statistics  1 

New  York  Department  Of  Commerce  ) 

Karen  Paterson 

504- 342  74  10 

State  Demographic  Unit 

200  CBA 

1  Commerce  Plata  Room  905 

Minnesota  Stale  Planning  Agency 

University  of  Nebraska  Lincoln 

99  Washington  Avenue 

Capitol  Sguare  Bldg  Room  10) 

Lincoln  NE  68588 

Albany  NY  12245  1 

Maine 

550  Cedar  Street 

Jerry  Derchert 

Michael  Batulis 

St  Paul  MN  55101 

402/472  2334 

518/474  6005 

Division  of  Economic  Analysis 

Eileen  Barr  Olson 

j 

and  Research 

Mame  Department  of  Labor 

612-296  4886 

Nevada 

North  Carolina  ; 

20  Union  Street 

Mississippi 

Nevada  Stale  Library 

North  Carolina  Oflice  of  Stair  j 

Augusta  ME  04330 

Capitol  Compie* 

Budget  and  Management  : 

Jean  Martin 

Center  lot  Population  Studies 

401  North  Carson 

1 16  West  Jones  Street 

207  289  2271 

The  University  of  Mississippi 

Carson  City.  NV  89710 

Raleigh  NC  2761  1  | 

Bonduranf  Bldg  Room  JW 

D  nak)  Thompson 

Francme  Ewing 

Maryland 

University  MS  386  7  7 

Michelle  Plunk 

702/885  5160 

919/733  7061  j  1 

Maryland  Department  of  State 
Planning 

601/232  7288 

New  Hampshire 

North  Dakota 

1 

301  West  Preston  Street 

Missouri 

Office  of  State  Planning 

Department  of  Agncukural  ! 

Baltimore  MD  21201 

2  1/2  Beacon  Street 

Economics  ' 

Arthur  Benjamin 

Planning  Section 

Concord  NH  0330! 

North  Dakota  State  University 

301/225  4450 

Missouri  Coordinating  Board  for 

Jim  Me  laughlm 

Mornll  Hall  Room  224 

Higher  Education 

603/271  2155 

P  O  Bo*  5636  j 

Massachusetts 

101  Adams  Street 

Fargo.  ND  58105  j 

Jefferson  City.  MO  65101 

New  Jersey 

Richard  Rathge  i 

Massachusetts  insd itute  for 

Sara  Ogawa 

701/237  8621 

Social  and  Economic  Research 

3  f  4/751  2361 

New  Jersey  Department  of  Labor 

j 

University  ot  Massachusetts 

Division  ol  Planning  and  Research 

1  1  7  Draper  Hall 

CN  388  John  Frtch  Plara 

Amhersl  MA  01003 

Trenlon  NJ  08625  0388 

Patricia  Madson 

Connie  0  Hughes 

41  3-545  Ol  76 

609/984  2593 

Ohio  Data  Users  Center 

Ohio  Department  of  Development 

Stale  Office  Tower  Bldg 

26th  Floor 

30  E  Broad  Street 

Columbus  OH  43216 

Barry  Bennett 

614/466  2l  IS 


Oklahoma  State  Data  Center 
Oklahoma  Department  of  Commerce 
5  Broadway  Executive  Park 
6601  Broadway  Extension 
Oklahoma  City  Ok  731  16  8214 
Karen  Selland 
405/043  9770 


Intergovernmental  Relations 
Division 

F»ecuti»e  Department 
tSb  Cottage  Street  N  l 
Salem  OR  97310 
Lana  Holman 
SOT  3  78  37  32 

Pennsylvania 

institute  ol  State  and  Regional 
Affairs 

Pennsylvania  State  University 
at  Harrisburg 
Middletown  PA  1  7 OS 7 
Bob  Surrtdge 
7  17/948  6336 


Puerto  Rico 

Puerto  Rrco  Planning  Board 
Mmiflas  Government  Center 
North  Building  Avemda  De  Diego 
P  O  Bo*  4  M  19 
San  Juan  PR  00940 
Nolan  Lope/ 

809/728  4430 

Rhode  Island 

Rhode  Island  Statewide  Planning 
Program 

265  Melrose  Street  Room  203 
Providence.  R»  02 907 
Chet  Symanski 
401/277  26S6 

South  Carolina 

Division  of  Research  and 
Statistical  Services 
South  Carolina  Budget  and 
Control  Boa'd 

Rem  ben  Dennis  Bldg  Room  337 
Columbia  SC  29201 
Mike  Macfarlane 
803/734  3782 

South  Dakota 

Business  Research  Bureau 
School  of  Business 
University  of  South  Dakota 
414  E  Clark 
Vermillion  SO  57069 
DeVee  Dykstra 
605/677  5287 


Tennessee  State  Planning  Of  free 
John  Sevier  State  Office 
Bk3g  Suite  307 
500  Charlotte  Avenue 
Nashville  TN  37219 
Charles  Brown 
615/741  1676 


State  Data  Center 
Te*as  Advisory  Commissior  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations 
Sam  Houston  Building 
201  E  14th  Street 
Austin  TX  78711 
Susan  Szams/lo 
512/463  1812 


Office  of  Planning  and  Budget 
State  Capitol  Room  I  1 6 
Salt  Lake  City  UT  84;  14 
Natalie  Gochnour 
801/533  6082 


Office  of  Policy  Research 
and  Coordination  Staff 
Pavilion  Office  Building 
109  State  Street 
Montpelier  VT  05602 
Dav>d  Hea<v 
802  828  3326 

Virginia 

Department  of  Planning 
and  Budget 

445  Ninth  Street  Office  flidg 
Post  Ofbce  Bo*  1 422 
Richmond  VA  2321  I 

Larry  Robmson 
804/786  8624 


Virgin  Islands 

Department  of  Commerce 
of  the  Virgin  Islands 
8 1  AB  Kronpnndsens  Gade 
Charlotte  Amalie 
St  Thomas  VI  00802 
James  Potuchi 
809.774  8704 

Washington 

Office  of  Financial  Management 

Estimation  and  Forecasting  Un.' 
Insurance  Building  AO  44 
Olympia  WA  98504  0202 
Lawrence  Weisser  206-586  2808 

West  Virginia 

Community  Development  Division 
Governor  s  Oflice  of  Community 
and  industrial  Developmeni 
Capitol  Compie* 

Bldg  6  Room  55 } 

Charleston  ’A*  2530' 

Many  C  Harless 
304  348  40 1 0 


Demographic  Services  Center 
Department  ot  Administration 
101  South  Webster  Street 
6th  Floor  P  O  Bo.  7868 
Madison  Wl  53707  7868 
Robert  Naylor 
608  266  192  7 

Wyoming 

Institute  lor  Policy  Research 
University  of  Wyoming 
PO  Bo*  3925 
Laramte  WY  8207  I 
Fred  Doll 
307-766  5141 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  SYSTEM 

The  Cooperative  Extension  System,  a  partnership  between  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  state  Land 
Grant  universities,  and  county  governments,  has  offices  in  nearly  every  county  in  the  U.S.  Extension  agents 
throughout  the  country  help  local  communities  assess  their  economic  development  options,  build  community 
development  plans,  initiate  specific  development  projects,  and  train  citizens  in  community  organizing  and 
leadership  skills  (in  addition  to  their  more  well-known  duties  in  the  areas  of  agriculture,  home  economics 
and  human  nutrition,  and  4-H  youth).  In  most  states,  help  is  available  directly  by  contacting  your  local 
county  extension  office  (often  listed  under  ‘County  Government*  in  the  blue  pages  of  the  telephone  book). 
For  further  information,  contact  the  community  resource  development  (CRD)  program  leader  at  your  state 
Land  Grant  university. 


State  Community  Resource  Development  Leaders 


Alabama 

L  Clair  Christensen 

Mr.  James  C.  Edwards 

Indiana 

Dr.  R  Warren  McCord 

State  Leader.  CRD 

Community  Rural  Development 

Dr  Bob  Jones 

State  Leader.  CRD 

Cooperative  Extension  Service 

Specialist 

State  Leader  CRD 

Cooperative  Extension  Service 

ABS  Department,  Room  157,  AOB4 

P.O.  Box  339 

Department  of  Agricultural 

Auburn  University 

University  of  California 

Florida  ABM  University 

Economics 

203  Duncan  Hall 

Davis,  CA  95616 

Tallahassee.  FL  32307 

Cooperative  Extension  Service 

Auburn.  AL  36849 
(205)  826  4923 

(916)  752  3006 

(904)599-3561 

Purdue  University 

Krannert  Building  557 

Colorado 

Georgia 

West  Lafayette.  IN  47907 

Dr  Gene  L  Brothers 

Mr  Larry  Dunn 

Dr  Willie  1  (Bill)  Golden 

(317)  494  4312 

CRD  Specialist 

Coordinator.  FCL  and  Community 

Assistant  Director. 

P  O  Box  53 

Organization  Education 

Resource  Development 

Iowa 

Alabama  A&M  University 

Program  Contact 

Cooperative  Extension  Service 

Dr.  Ronald  C.  Powers 

Normal.  AL  35762 

Cooperative  Extension  Service 

University  of  Georgia 

Associate  Director 

(205)  859  7337 

Fort  Collins.  CO  80523 

Athens.  GA  30602 

Cooperative  Extension  Service 

Dr  Willie  H.  Thomas 

(303)  491  5579 

(404)  542-7561 

Iowa  State  University 

108  Curtiss  Hall 

CRD  Specialist 

Connecticut 

Mr.  Clarence  Williams.  Jr. 

Ames.  IA  5001  1 

Cooperative  Extension  Service 

Dr  Gene  C  Whaples 

1890  Extension 

(515)  294-8397 

Room  205  Moton  Hall 

Asst.  Director.  Agriculture 

Fori  Valley  State  College 

Tuskegee  Institute 

Cooperative  Extension  Service 

Box  4061 

Kansas 

Tuskegee.  AL  36088 

University  of  Connecticut 

Fort  Valley.  GA  31030 

Dr  Bill  Eberle 

(205)  727  8801  1 

Storrs.  CT  06268 
(203)  486-4126/4127 

(912)  825-6268 

Assistant  Director.  CD 

Cooperative  Extension  Service 

Alaska 

Guam 

Kansas  State  University 

Dr  Anthony  T  Nakazawa 

Delaware 

Dr  Larry  F  Kasperbauer 

Umberger  Hall 

Cooperative  Extension  Service 

Dr  Marcius  Butterfield 

Director.  Community  Resource 

Manhattan  KS  65606 

429  D  Street.  Suite  210 

State  Leader 

Development 

(913)  532  5840 

Anchorage.  AK  99501-2346 

Cooperative  Extension  Service 

Cooperative  Extension  Service 

(907)  276  2433 

Townsend  Hall 

University  of  Guam 

Kentucky 

Arizona 

University  of  Delaware 

UOG  Station 

Dr  Paul  D  Warner 

Newark.  DE  19717  1303 

Mangilao.  Guam  96913 

Assistant  Director  for  Development 

Beryl  J  Burt 

Program  Director 

(302)  451  2509 

(671)  734-2506 

and  Training 

Cooperative  Extension  Service 

Rural  Development  and  4  H 

Mr  U.S  Washington 

Hawaii 

University  of  Kentucky 

Cooperative  Extension  Service 

Administrative  Head 

Dr  Richard  L.  Bowen 

208  Agr  Exp  Station  (00644) 

College  ol  Agriculture 

1 890  Extension 

CRD  Specialist 

Lexington  KY  40546 

University  of  Arizona 

Delaware  State  College 

Department  of  Agricultural 

(606)  257-1083 

Tucson  A Z  8572  1 

Box  4 1 

and  Resource  Economics 

(602)  621  3622 

Dover.  DE  19901 

University  of  Hawaii 

Dr  H  R  Benson 

(302)  736  4900 

Bigler  Hall 

Administrator.  1890  Extension 

Arkansas 

2545  The  Mau 

Programs 

Mr  J  B  Williams 

District  of  Columbia 

Honolulu.  HI  96822 

Kentucky  State  University 

State  Leader.  Community  Development 

Mr  Willis  T  Wilson 

(808)  948-7602 

P  O  Box  196 

Cooperative  Extension  Service 

State  Program  Leader  for  CRD 

Idaho 

Frankfort.  KY  40601 

University  of  Arkansas 

University  of  the  Districl 

(502)  227-6152 

PO  Box  391 

of  Columbia 

Harold  P  Guenthner 

Little  Rock  AR  72203 

4200  Connecticut  Avenue,  N  W 

Assistant  Director 

Louisiana 

(501)  373  2594 

Washington  DC  29*0008 

Cooperative  Extension  Service 

Dr  Clyde  St  Clergy 

(202)  576  6951/6954 

University  of  Idaho 

Division  Leader 

Dr  Arthur  Allen 

Florida 

Agricultural  Science  Bldg 

Cooperative  Extension  Service 

Administrator 

Moscow,  ID  83843 

Louisiana  State  University 

1 890  Agricultural  Programs 

Dr  Jim  App 

(208)  885-6639 

Knapp  Hall 

P  O  Box  82 

Assistant  Dean  for  Agriculture 

Baton  Rouge  LA  70803 

University  of  Arkansas- Pine  Bluff 

and  Rural  Development 

Illinois 

(504)  388  2145 

Pine  Bluff.  AR  7160! 

Extension  Programs 

Dr  Peter  Bloome 

(501)  541  6868 

Cooperative  Extension  Service 

Assistant  Director. 

Dr.  Leodrey  Williams 

University  of  Flonda 

Agnculture  and  Natural 

Administrator.  1890  Extension 

California 

1038  McCarty  Hall 

Resources 

Programs 

Dr  William  Wood 

Gainesville.  FL  3261 1 

Cooperative  Extension  Service 

P  O  Box  10010 

Program  Director 

(904)  392  1763 

University  of  Illinois 

Southern  Branch  Post  Office 

Agricultural  Economics  and  CRD 

1  1 6  Mumford  Hall 

Baton  Rouge.  LA  708 1 3 

Cooperative  Extension  Service 

University  of  California 

Riverside.  CA  92521 
(714)  787-3326 

1301  W  Gregory  Dr. 

Urbana.  IL  61801 
(217)  333-9025 

(504)  771  2242 
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Maine 

Roger  Leach 

Program  Leader  ANR/CRD 
Cooperalive  Extension  Service 
100  Winslow  Hall 
University  ol  Maine  at  Orono 
Orono.  ME  04469 
1207)  58 1  3 1 90 

Maryland 
Dr  Ralph  J  Adkins 
Associate  Director.  Agriculture 
Cooperative  Extension  Service 
University  ol  Maryland 
1216  Symons  Hall 
College  Park  MD  20742 
(301)  4544848 

Dr  Louis  C  Thaxton 
State  Extension  Specialist  CRD 
University  of  Maryland  Eastern  Shore 
Princess  Anne.  MD  21853 
1301)  651  0279 

Massachusetts 
Dr  Rick  Feldman 
Program  Leader.  CRD/NR 
Cooperative  Extension  Service 
University  of  Massachusetts 
2 1 4  Stockbndge  Hall 
Amherst.  MA  01003 
1413)  545  0027 

Michigan 
Dr  Adger  B  Carroll 
Cooperative  Extension  Service 
Michigan  State  University 
108  Agriculture  Hall 
East  Lansing.  Ml  48824 
(517)  355  01 18 

Minnesota 

John  Sem 

State  Leader.  Community  and 
Economic  Development 
Cooperative  Extension  Service 
University  of  Minnesota 
Coffey  Hall 
St  Paul  MN  55108 
(612)  624  3070 

Mississippi 
Duane  Tucker 
Associate  Director 
Cooperative  Extension  Service 
P  O  Box  5446 
Mississippi  State  University 
Mississippi  State.  MS  39762 
(601)  325  3141 

Dr  Charles  Sheppard 
CRD  Specialist 
Alcorn  State  University 
P  O  Box  479 
Lormsn.  MS  39096 
(601)  877  2916/2933 

Missouri 

Dr  Tom  Henderson 
Program  Director.  Community 
Public  Sector  Programs 
7 1 7  Clark  Hal 
University  of  Missouri 
Columbia.  MO  6321 1 
(314)882  7733 


Dr  H.  Randolph  Halsey 
Community  Development  Specialist 
Cooperative  Extension  Service 
Lincoln  University 
900  Moreau  Drive 
Jefferson  City  MO  65101 
(314)  751  2325 

Montana 

Dave  Sharpe 

State  Program  Coordinator  for 
Human  Resource  Development 
Cooperative  Extension  Service 
Montana  State  University 
Bozeman.  MT  59717 
(406)  994  3451 

Nebraska 
Dr  L  E  Lucas 
Director 

Cooperative  Extension  Service 
University  of  Nebraska 
2  1 4  Ag  Hall 

Lincoln.  NE  68583  0703 
(402)  472  2966 

Nevada 

Dr  Gordon  L  Myer 
Division  Head.  Agricultural  and 
Resource  Economics  Division 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Nevada  Reno 
Reno.  NV  89557 
(702)  784  6701 

New  Hampshire 
Mr  Gerald  W  Howe 
Extension  Specialist.  CRD 
Cooperative  Extension  Service 
University  of  New  Hampshire 
James  Hall 
Durham.  NH  03824 
(603)  862  I  702 

New  Jersey 

Mr  John  J  Kupcho  Chairman 
Department  of  Agricultural  and 
Resource  Management  Agents 
Cooperative  Extension  Service 
Cook  College.  P  O  Box  231 
New  Brunswick.  NJ  08903 
(201)  932  9307 

New  Mexico 
Dr  Jerry  Schickedance 
Assistant  Director 
AgiicuHuie  and  Resource 
Development 

Cooperative  Extension  Service 
New  Mexico  State  University 
Box  3AE 

Las  Cruces,  NM  88001 
(505)  646- 154 1 

New  York 
R.  David  Smith 
Associate  Director 
New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture 
and  Life  Sciences 
Come*  University 
103  E.  Roberts  Hall 
Ithaca.  NY  14833 
(607)  255-2117 


North  Carolina 
Mr  Lathan  Smith 
Assistant  State  Leader  ANR  CRD 
Agricultural  Extension  Service 
North  Carolina  State  University 
Box  7602 

Raleigh.  NC  27695  7602 
(919)  737- 3467 

Dr  Dan  D  Godfrey 
Administrative  Head  1890 
Extension 

Cooperative  Extension  Service 
North  Carolina  A&T  University 
PO  Box  21928 
Greensboro.  NC  27420 
(919)  379  7956 

North  Dakota 
Dr  Duane  R  Berglund 
Assistant  Director.  Agriculture 
and  Community  Resource  Devel 
Cooperative  Extension  Service 
307  Morrill  Hall 
North  Dakota  State  University 
Fargo.  ND  58105 
(701)  237  8135 

Ohio 

Dr.  Paul  R  Thomas.  Asst  Dir. 
Community  and  Natural  Resources 
Development 

The  Ohio  State  University.  CES 
2 1 20  Fyffe  Road 
Columbus.  OH  43210 
(614)  292  8436 

Oklahoma 
Dr  Raymond  Campbell 
Asst  Director.  Agriculture 
and  Rural  Development 
Cooperative  Extension  Service 
Oklahoma  State  University 
243  Ag  Hall 

Stillwater  OK  74078  0486 
(405)  624  6550 

Gilbert  Tampkms 
Rural  Development  and 
Agriculture 
1 890  Extension 

Cooperative  Extension  Program 
P  O.  Box  970 
Langston.  OK  73050 
(405)  466-2387 

Oregon 

Dr.  Russell  Youmans 
State  Leader.  Community 
Development 
Oregon  State  University 
Corvallis.  OR  97331 
(503)  754  3621 

Pennsylvania 

Mr.  John  W  Bergstrom 
Stale  Program  Leader.  CD/NR 
Cooperative  Extension  Service 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
339  Agricultural  Admin  Bldg 
University  Park.  PA  16802 
(814)  863-3447 


Puerto  Rico 
Mr  Ramon  E  Irizarry 
CRD  Stale  Leader 
Agricultural  Extension  Service 
University  ol  Puerto  Rico 
Darlington  Building 
Mayaguez  PR  00708 
(809)  833  7000 

Mr  Jose  A  Velez  Delgado 
CRD  Specialist 

Agricultural  Extension  Service 
Gubernamemal  Center.  Office  208 
Ponce  Puerto  Rico  00731 
(809)  842  9808 

Rhode  Island 
Mi  Howard  Foster 
Cooperative  Extension  Service 
University  ol  Rhode  Island 
Woodward  Hall 
Kingston.  Rl  02881 
(401)  792  2248 

South  Carolina 
Elwyn  E  Deal 
Assistant  Director  of 
Extension  Agriculture  & 

Natural  Resources 
108  Bane  Hall 
Clemson  SC  29634  0310 
(803)  656  3384 

Mr.  L.M  Muldrow 
CRD.  Agricultural  and  Natural 
Resources  Coordinator 
1890  Extension  Programs 
South  Carolina  State  College 
P  O  Box  1836 
Orangeburg.  SC  29117 
(803)  534  0660 

South  Dakota 
Mr  Larry  Tidemann 
Program  Leader.  ANR  &  CRD 
Cooperative  Extension  Service 
South  Dakota  State  University 
Room  1 52C  Ag  Hall 
Brookings.  SC  57007 
1605)  688  4147 

Tennessee 
Dr  Troy  W  Hinton 
Associate  Dean 
Cooperative  Extension  Service 
University  ol  Tennessee 
P  O  Box  1071 
Knoxville  TN  37901 
(615)  974  7112 

Mr  David  C  Gandy 
Community  Resource  Development 
Specialist 

I  890  Extension  Programs 
T ennessee  State  University 
P  O  Box  650 
Nashville.  TN  37203 
(615)  320  3650 


Texas 

Dr  Gregory  Taylor 
Project  Supervisor  for 

Community  Development 
Agricultural  Extension  Service 
Texas  AGM  University 
Ag  Bldg  Room  1 2 
College  Station.  TX  77843  2  I  24 
(409)  845)  4445 

Dr  Hoover  Carden 
Prairie  View  AGM  University 
I  890  Extension  Program 
Drawer  B 

Prame  View.  TX  77445* 

(713)  857-405 1 

Utah 

Dr  Dave  Rogers 
Slate  Leader.  CRD 
Cooperative  Extension  Service 
Utah  State  University,  UMS  07 
Logan  UT  84322  0730 

(801)  750  1255 

Vermont 
Don  McFeeters 
Assistant  Director 
Ag,  MR  G  CD 
University  of  Vermont 
Morrill  Hall 

Burlington  VT  05405 

(802)  656  2990 


Virgin  Islands 
Dr  Kwame  Garcia 
CRD  Leader 

Cooperative  Extension  Service 

College  of  Virgin  Islands 

PO  Box  L 

Kmgshill  St  Croix 

CI  S.  Virgin  Islands  00850 

(809)  778  0246 

Virginia 

Dr  J  Douglas  McAlister 
State  Program  Leader.  CRD 
Cooperative  Extension  Service 
Virginia  Tech 
233  Smyth  Hall 
Blacksburg.  VA  24061 
(703)  961  6913 

Dr  Lorenza  W  Lyons 
Assistant  Administrator 
1890  Extension  Programs 
Virginia  State  University 
Box  540 

Petersburg.  VA  23803 
(804)  520  6421 

Washington 
James  Engibous 
Interim  Director.  CRD 
Washington  State  University 
Room  4 1  1  Hubert  Hall 
Pullman.  WA  99164-6230 
(509)  335  2885 


West  Virginia 
Dr  Edmond  B  Coffins 
Division  Leader.  Agnculture. 

Forestry  and  Community 
Development 

Cooperative  Extension  Service 
West  Virginia  University 
719  Knapp  Hall 
Morgantown.  WV  26506 
(304)  293  569) 

Wisconsin 
Dr  Ay  sc  Somersan 
State  Program  Leader.  CRD 
Cooperative  Extension  Service 
625  Extension  Building 
Madison.  Wl  53706 
(608)  262  1748 

Wyoming 

Mr  David  Taylor 

Community  Resource  Development 
Specialist 

Agricultural  Extension  Service 
University  of  Wyoming 
Box  3354  University  Station 
Laramie.  WY  82071 
(307)  766-5682 


Northeast  Regional  RD  Center 
Daryl  Heasfey  Director 
Northeast  Regional  RD  Center 
104  Weaver  Building 
Tu.  Pennsylvania  State  University 
University  Park  PA  16802 
(814)  863  4656 

North  Central  Regional  RD 
Center 

Dr  Pete  Korsching.  Director 
North  Central  Rural  Development 
Center 

Iowa  State  University 
2 16  East  Hall 
Ames,  IA  5001  1 
(515)  294  0320 

Southern  Regional  RD  Center 
Dr  Doss  Brodnax  Director 
Southern  Rural  Development  Cenier 
P.O  Box  5406 
Mississippi  State  University 
Mississippi  State.  MS  39762 
(60 1)  325  3207 

Western  Regional  RD  Center 
Dr.  Russell  Youmans.  Director 
Western  Rural  Development  Center 
Oregon  State  University 
Corvallis.  OR  97331 
(503)  754-3621 
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Appendix  E 


INDUSTRY  SCREENS 

One  approach  to  evaluating  the  kind  of  industries  worth  attracting  is  to 
develop  industry  screens.  The  example  discussed  here  is  for  New  York  City,  but  it 
can  easily  be  adapted  for  other  jurisdictions.  Exhibits  3  and  4  are  "industry  screen’ 
charts  constructed  from  standard  payroll  employment  statistics  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Exhibit  3  is  an  industry  screen  for  a  few  broad 
industrial  categories  in  New  York  City;  Exhibit  4  is  the  same  analysis  using  a  more 
detailed  industrial  breakdown.  (An  even  more  detailed  breakdown  is  possible,  if 
necessary,  since  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  publishes  employment  data  for  over 
100  distinct  industries.) 

The  screens  work  as  follows.  Each  exhibit  has  four  segments.  Industries  that 
are  potential  targets  for  this  jurisdiction  are  placed  in  these  segments  based  on  two 
major  factors. 

o  The  local  iob  advantage  index  (along  the  horizontal  axis)  measures  the 
concentration  of  jobs  in  the  jurisdiction  in  any  particular  industry  compared  to 
the  nationwide  concentration  of  jobs  in  that  industry.  Specifically,  this  is  the 
percentage  that  a  particular  industry's  jobs  in  New  York  City  is  of  total  New 
York  City  jobs  divided  by  the  percentage  that  a  particular  industry’s  jobs  in 
the  nation  ts  of  total  jobs  nationwide.  The  closer  to  the  right  of  the  chart 
any  industry  is  placed,  the  more  concentrated  it  is  in  New  York  City  relative 
to  the  nation.  For  example.  New  York  City  has  2.4  times  the  national  average 
of  its  jobs  concentrated  in  finance.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  only  slightly 
more  than  half  (.6)  the  national  average  of  concentration  in  manufacturing, 
o  A  measure  of  nationwide  employment  growth  (along  the  vertical  axis)  measures 
the  annual  percentage  employment  growth  of  industries  nationwide.  The  higher 
on  the  chart  an  industry  is  placed,  the  faster  it  is  growing  in  the  nation.  For 
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Exhibit  3 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
INDUSTRY  SCREEN 


Service* 


ATTRACTION 

■  Retail  Trade 


■  Finance 

EXPANSION 


■  Wholesale  Trade 


SELECTIVE  j 

B  Manufacturing 


RETENTION 


1.00  1  .SO  2.00 

LOCATION  INDEX 


a  Lumber 

a  Wholesale  Trade 

l 

B  Banking 
• 

a  Transportation  it  Public  L’llliUes 

SELECTIVE 

a  Food 

RETENTION 

a  Paper 

a  Chemical! 

1 

1.00  1.50  2.00 

LOCATION  INDEX 


Note:  Certain  industries  are  off  the  scale  of  this  chart.  For  example, 
brokerage  industries  Location  Index  equals  9.9  and  growth  equals  7.6. 


example,  jobs  in  finance  are  growing  at  just  over  5%  per  year.  While  those  in 
manufacturing  have  been  declining  at  a  rate  of  about  1%  a  year. 

The  charts  are  divided  into  four  segments.  The  lines  that  divide  the  charts 
into  quadrants  have  been  placed  as  follows:  The  vertical  line  has  been  placed  at 
the  index  value  of  1.0.  That  means  that  any  industry  that  falls  to  the  left  of  the 
vertical  line  is  less  concentrated  in  New  York  City  than  in  the  nation;  any  industry 
that  falls  to  the  right  of  the  line  is  more  concentrated.  The  horizontal  line  has 
been  placed  at  2.3%,  which  is  the  Wharton  Econometrics  projected  nationwide 
employment  growth  for  the  next  few  years.  Thus,  any  industry  that  falls  below  the 
horizontal  line  is  projected  to  grow  at  a  slower  pace  than  the  average  for  all  jobs 
nationwide,  and  any  industry  that  falls  above  the  line  is  projected  to  grow  at  a 
faster  pace  than  the  average  for  all  jobs  nationwide. 

If  an  industry  falls  in  an  upper-left  quadrant,  it  is  a  candidate  for  attraction. 
Industries  in  this  quadrant  are  growing  quickly  in  the  nation,  but  in  this  example 
New  York  City  has  not  yet  gotten  its  share.  Thus,  programs  should  be  targeted  to 
attract  these  high  growth  industries. 

Moving  clockwise  around  the  charts,  if  an  industry  falls  in  an  upper-right 
quacrant,  it  is  a  candidate  for  expansion.  Industries  in  this  quadrant  are  not  only 
growing  quickly  in  the  nation,  but  New  York  City  has  already  established  a 
dominant  position  in  them.  Thus,  programs  should  be  targeted  to  help  expand  the 
number  of  jobs  these  industries  have  in  this  jurisdiction. 

If  an  industry  falls  in  a  lower-right  quadrant,  it  is  a  candidate  for  retention. 
Industries  in  this  quadrant  are  growing  slowly  in  the  nation,  but  New  York  City  has 
already  established  a  dominant  position  in  them.  While  such  industries  are  not 
likely  to  help  expand  the  employment  base,  they  should  not  be  abandoned.  Thus, 
strategies  should  be  developed  to  ensure  the  retention  of  these  jobs. 


If  an  industry  falls  in  a  lower-left  quadrant,  it  should  be  selectively  targeted 
for  any  program.  Industries  in  this  quadrant  are  not  only  growing  slowly  (or  even 
declining)  in  the  nation,  they  are  relatively  less  important  in  New  York  City. 

Sometimes  the  reasons  for  attracting  industry,  however,  are  not  related  solely 
to  economic  trends.  For  instance,  durable  manufacturing  would  fall  into  the 
selective  quadrant,  as  would  manufacturing  overall  Yet,  many  manufacturing 
industries  provide  jobs  for  unskilled  workers,  which  makes  it  a  perfect  match  for 
many  of  New  York  City’s  unemployed.  Also,  a  jurisdiction  needs  to  be  concerned 
about  diversification  and  not  putting  all  of  its  eggs  in  a  few  baskets. 

This  screen  is  not  meant  to  dispose  of  all  the  questions  concerning  which 
industries  a  jurisdiction  should  pursue;  it  merely  provides  some  guidance  as  to  where 
to  begin.  It  forces  state  and  local  elected  officials  to  think  through  their  whole 
economic  development  process  and  establish  priorities— something  many  do  not  now 
do.  This,  or  some  similar  screening  device,  combined  with  other  elements  already 
discussed,  began  to  provide  necessary  guidelines. 


Source:  GOVERNMENT  INC.; _ Creating  Accountability  for  Economic 

Development  Programs.  Edward  V.  Regan. 
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Appendix  F 


CONTACTS  FOR  PARTICIPATING  ORGANZIATIONS 


Dr.  Charles  Minshall 
Battelle  Columbus  Laboratories 
505  King  Avenue 
Columbus,  Ohio  43201 
(614)  424-6497 

Mr.  William  T.  Whitehead 
PHH  Fantus  Corporation 
One  Prudential  Plaza 
Chicago,  Illinois  60601 
(312)  819-0234 

Mr.  Jack  Wimer 
Midwest  Research  Institute 
425  Volker  Boulevard 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64110 
(816)  753-7600 

Dr.  Lay  J.  Gibson 

Office  of  Arid  Lands  Studies 

University  of  Arizona 

845  North  Park 

Tucson,  Arizona  85719 

(602)  261-1955 

Dr.  Glen  C.  Pulver 

Department  of  Agricultural  Econom  s 
University  of  Wisconsin-Madison 
427  Lorch  Street 
Madison,  Wisconsin  53706 
(608)  262-4963 


